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E devote considerable space to 

Col. Parker, on the second page, 

this week, not because we believe 
that a second perfect man has appeared, 
but because we believe he has started 
waves of thought that will continue to beat 
against the rocks of educational super- 
stitions long after the literary centre of 
this continent is located in the Mississippt 
Valley. 





IVE the article by Dr. MacVicar, a 
careful reading. He is justly con- 
sidered s profound and_ correct 

thinker. Notice the short letter of Mr. 
Thring. It is 'good—we have ;three of his 
articles waiting to appear. Dr. Bearce 
next week. Also ‘‘ Industrial Education” 
by Supt. Marble, and “ The Many Teat- 
Book Methods,” by Dr. G. P. Brown ; all 
excellent. : 





QUESTIONS. 


To what extent should training in our public schools 
teach children how to earn a living? It has recentl 
been c ed that our public school system, as now ad- 
ministered, is “‘ highly injurious to the interests of the 
working people of our country?’ Is this charge true? 








AN optician recently said that ‘‘eyes have habits. 

I have taken eyes that were deformed, and put 
lenses over them that corrected the deformity, and 
my customers could not wear them. Their eyes were 
so accustomed to seeing wrongly that when their 
errors were corrected they would not believe in the 
corrections.” Many teachers have habits. Their 
brains are sound enough but the avenues to them 
are often sadly diseased. They see distorted images 
of new methods because they are presented to their 
brains in that manner. The object is right, the 
brain is right, but the avenues to it are all wrong. 
Teachers! educate the avenues! 





T was recently said that a man who serves for 
love won't desert you because his corns trouble 
him. In other words a man who teaches from the 
love he has for the calling won’t desert it because 
his ‘‘ Board” is troublesome, or his pupils cross, or 
his assistants inefficient, or because he is not him- 
self perfect. There area great many littie aches 
and pains and annoyances, but they never affect the 
true love of the heart. Teachers who really love 
their calling, and are married to it, are never 
divorced from it, except for the most serious causes. 
Stick to your first love! 





PWIGENCE in business was a part of boys’ train- 

ing in the olden time. When they went to the 
blacksmith’s shop with the horses they were not 
allowed to idle about. If they were not needed to 
keep the flies off, they were set to planting corn or 
some other work and credit was given on the book 


g9|0f the amount they earned. In this way the boys 


were taught to help. It was after all an education 
by doing that gave the old-time boys so good a start 
in life. There is nothing new under the sun. In- 
dustrial education is as old as Adam, whom the 
Lord put into a garden and commanded to “‘ dress 
and keep it.” 


GCHUYLER COLFAX was a plain, simple, genial, 
earnest, temperate, sensible, honest man. What 
more could he have been? Yes, he could have been 
extraordinarily brilliant, learned, witty, possessed 
of great literary abilities, and a first-class politician, 
but he wasn’t. Notwithstanding all these defects 
he was one of the most influential public men the 
country has had. What gave him such a position? 
Simply that he said and did what the people wanted 
said and done. The country believed in him, and 
had it not been for some unfortunate complications 
he would probably have been president. His suc- 
cess consisted in the fact that he was an honest, 
earnest, and warm-hearted lover of his race. 

It isn’t learning that will make our young men 
and women useful citizens. There is something far 
better than this, and when the majority of our 
teachers understand the fact our schools will gradu- 
ate less rascals than they sometimes have in days 
past. 








ALPH WALDO EMERSON says that a painter 
once told him that nobody could draw a tree 
without, in some sort becoming a tree, or draw a 
child by studying the outlines of its form, merely, — 
but, by watching for a time its motions and plays, 
the painter enters into his nature, and can then 
draw him at will in every attitude. So Roos 
‘“‘entered into the inmost nature of a sheep.” Mr. 
Emerson also says that ‘‘common souls pay with 
what they do; nobler souls with what they are.” 
The truth expressed here is a great one, and most 
forcibly applies to teaching. Common teachers 
pride themselves on what they do: with them 
methods are everything, but the best teachers are 
great from ‘“‘what they are.” The spirit teaches, 
not the voice or actions. It is possible for one to be 





a profound scholar, and a skillful imparter of 








knowledge, and yet a miserable teacher. There are 
many excellent scholars who ought never to enter 
the school-room. They do not possess the right 
spirit. It is not what men know but what they 
are that gives them influences for good or evil. 





A GOOD STORY often pointsa moral. The fol- 

lowing incident, taken from the Christian 
Union, carries with it a lesson we leave our readers 
to educe for themselves. The subject is one which 
has often been discussed in these pages in the past 
and will be in the future. 

“A few years ago, a teacher in a New England 
village, who was her own truant officer, started out 
to find the reason for the continued absence of a 
bullet-headed youth of about twelve years. She was 
met cordially and smilingly by the boy’s mother, 
who told her that ‘‘ Johnny was helping dig pota- 
toes over to Mr. B——’s.” The boy was so backward 
in his studies that the teacher felt called upon to 
expostulate. 

“Why, Mrs. Hallahan, do you want Johnny to 
get ahead in school?” 

**Oh, yes’m!”—smilingly. 

‘* Well, then, he must come to school regularly.”’ 

‘*Sure, I send him when he can’t get a job.” 

‘“Will you buy a small geography for him? He 
has not had any in a year.” 

Here a hard and cold expression came into the 
mother’s face as she answered stiffly, smoothing her 
apron: 

“IT don’t moind about Johnny’s studying jogafy, 
miss.” 

Johnny had taken good care to give his mother’s 
opinion in school. 

‘“Why, Mrs. Hallahan, do you not want Johnny 
to know where tea and coffee come from?” 

The teacher thought tea was a special object of 
devotion with this class of women. The mother 
looked into her face. earnestly, and replied: 

‘*T’'d a deal rather he’d know how to ’arn it, 
miss.” 





(THE real teacher is a genius as truly as is a real 

poet, or orator, or novelist. Mr. Stedman, in 
his recent essay on ‘‘ Genius, "says: ‘‘ Genius, in the 
derivative sense, is equally recognized the world 
over, asa gift, something not quite attainable by 
labor, however promotive that may be of its brav- 
est exercise, and a gift of types as various as are the 
different persons endowed with it. Genius will 
work; it is impelled ‘to scorn delights and live 
laborious days.’ It ‘cannot else.’ The fire must 
out or it will consume its inheritor.” 

In a recent article in the Century, on the Battles 
of Chancellorsville and Fredericksbui g, Major Clif- 
ford says of General Pleasonton, who saved the 
army of the Potomac, that ‘ only inspiration, or the 
instinct of a natural soldier, could have enabled 
Pleasonton to accomplish so much in so short a time 
with so small a force.” And Mr. Stedman in his 
article just mentioned, speaks of Jacob Bohme’s 
avowal when he says: ‘‘I say before God that I do 
not myself know how it happens to me that, with- 
out having the impelling will, Ido not know what | 
should write. For when I write the Spirit dictates 
to me.” 

It is the “Spirit” in the real teacher that makes 
him what he is. It was not Pestalozzi’s learning, 
eloquence, wealth, or good looks that made him 
what he was. None of these he had, but it was 
something in the man that impelled him to action. 
lt kept him at his work at Stanz, Burgdorf, Yever- 
don, and Neuhof, with so complete a devo- 
tion to his task, that, as his biographer says, ‘* he 
shared all the privations of his children; with them 
at their prayers, their instructions, at their work, 
and their recreations. The most conscientious 
father, and the most affectionate mother, could not 
have done more for them than he did.” 
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COL. PARKER. 





The routine teachers were greatly troubled by the 
appearance of Col. Parker, and undertook to classify 
him and allay the excitement caused by his doings at 
Quincy by calling him an “enthusiast.” This did not 
strike thinking people outside of Boston favorably, 
though it did a good many inside of that little city of 
crooked streets. Somehow, after this was done, people 
kept going to Quincy to see the methods pursued there. 
The teachers of Quincy were urged to go elsewhere and 
employ these methods. Boston, however, went on in 
an indifference that was so sublime as to become at last 
ridiculous. When every one else had heard of Quincy 
a teacher from the West arrived in Boston and asked a 
prominent principal about Col. Parker and his work. 
He had not heard of him or the great interest aroused 
in the schools under his charge ; another gave a similar 
reply. It was a bitter pill for Boston to swallow—the 
prominence given to the schools of her little suburb, un- 
der the leadership of a man unknown to that coterie of 
educators who said, ‘‘ We know all there is to be known 
about education or ever will be known.” In the course 
of time Boston heard of Col.. Parker, and the Board of 
Education chose him as one of the assistant superinten- 
dents of the city schools. After a short stay, however, 
he went to the normal school at Normal Park, IIL, 
where he now is. But Boston is yet troubled over him. 
She does not sleep easily. It is because he did not be- 
lieve in Boston. It was so when Horace Mann pointed 
out defects in her schools. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL heard of Quincy, sent there 
Prof. Murphy, a veteran teacher, a man most compe- 
tent to estimate the work going on, and published his 
reports. Those reports were the first that let the world 
know what a magnificent work was being done in 
Quincy. It was plain to be seen from these that here 
was an application of educational principles that gave 
remarkable results. It was plain that Col. Parker was 
pushing the application of long-discovered prin- 
ciples further than had been done before, fur- 
ther than it was believed to be possible in public 
schools, at least. Seeing these things, the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL felt that a leader had at last appeared, and 
that under his direction our schools might merge from 
the routinism that was supposed to effect mind-develop- 
ment, but did not. A great deal of obloquy has been 
heaped on us because we have given prominence to Col. 
Parker and his work. But every year deepens our con- 
viction that he has done a work already that this coun- 
try can not forget. He has better intuitions on the ed- 
ucational question than any other man we know; 
clearer insight as to province of education and the possi- 
bilities of education ; and then he has the courage to an- 
nounce his convietions to the world. We have had men, 
and have them now, who have admirable insight, but 
no power to make the world believe their beliefs. This 
Col. Parker has. He has, besides, drawn around him a 
large number of young men and women who have im- 
bibed his spirit, and who are spreading his work. In 
this way the Quincy methods are finding their way into 
all parts of the country. So that itis too late to belittle 
Col. Parker or his magnificent work. 


PRESERVING THE OLD. 








The art of preserving was carried to its perfection in 
old Egypt. The mummy of old King Seti, who lived 
long before Solomon, has recently been found and 
transferred toa museum. Although he wasan old man 
when he died, and his hair white, his face is still smiJ- 
ing, delicate, and amiable looking, so well kept that if 
any of his subjects should come to life they would read- 
ily recognize the old king. This seems singular, but 
not after all so singular when we think that almost all 
the old dominant ideas ruling the world to-day are 
older than King Seti. They are not mummified, but fos- 
silized, and in so substantial a condition that they resist 
the attacks of the heat and intensity of modern thought. 

Rum is a good creation of God, these fossils argue ; it 
is its abuse that should be condemned. Lying is some- 
times necessary, especially in modern society, and in 
cases where life is in danger. It is the abuse of this old 
evil that must be abridged. 

In education this art of preserving is carried to its 
extreme. In order to accomplish the work, object teach- 
ing has been held up to ridicule, and illustrative teach- 
ing made the butt of nonsensical and impossible stories. 
The old hum-drum method of learning from a spelling- 
book all sorts of long, short, hard, and easy words, of 
the meaning of which even the teacher has no sort of 


notion, has been défended as though life and liberty de- 
pended upon its preservation. (Grammar is fought for, 
and the old common-noun-third-person-smgular-L.um- 
ber-neuter-gender-pedagogue still wields his birch 
over the heads of benighted youngsters, who are made 
to parse all sorts of inverted sentences culled from 
‘*Paradise Lost,” *‘ Emerson,” and ‘‘ Carlyle.” These 
preservers of the old defend circulating decimals, the 
learning of dates and genealogies, the memorizing of 
rules and excepticns, 2n.1 the “divine art ’ of unravel- 
ing the mysterious puzzles found under Miscellaneous 
Examples in our old arithmetics. 


+ 


AN ATROCIOUS CRIME. 








THE atrocious crime of being an editor, publisher, or 
book agent, in the opinion of Mr. Vaile, of Chicago, can 
never be atoned for. He speaks of “ the election of Mr. 
Mowry, a publisher and editor, as President of the De- 
partment of Higher Education, National Association, 
the large liberty and time granted to a book-agent mem- 
ber of the Council, and a fellow editor and publisher, 
pitching into Dr. Mowry’s paper.” He doesn’t speak of 
the connection of President Sheldon with the New Eng- 
land Journal of Education, but justly and fairly writes: 
‘There is general satisfaction at Mr. Sheldon’s election, 
not only because of his desert from long and laborious 
service, but from the fact that he didn’t seek the office ; 
and under his lead it is safe to prophesy one of the most 
successful meetings ever held.” Here isa distinction 
without an apparent difference. Mr. Sheldon has been 
and is most honorably and successfully employed as 
financial manager of an important educational interest. 
Is he any less an educational man thereby Has he 
lowered himself in the estimation of his friends? How 
about Dr. Mowry? For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury he has been an active and valued teacher. Is he 
any less a teacher now? Has he stepped down? Not 
aninch! Up, rather. Then there is Dr. G. P. Brown,a 
life-long teacher, and one of the recognized thinkers of 
our educational republic of letters. His addresses be- 
fore the Council have been marked by profound 
thought and excellent common sense —but—he is a book- 
agent—and so ke must step out also. Now for our 
friend Merwin, of St. Louis, a successful business man, 
editor, and publisher. Don’t open your lips again, 
friend Merwin, at any educational meeting. You are a 
heathen man and a publican—you are an editor! What 
matters it if the writer of these lines has been a teacher 
for thirty-one years in Iowa, Minnesota, and New York. 
He is now an educational editor, thinking, writing, 
gathering from all the field. It is allof no account in the 
state and national associations now. He must step out 
in company with brothers Sheldon, Winship, Mowry, 
Brown, Merwin, and a goodly company of others, true 
men and good, who have abandoned educational work 
for the educational editor's desk. We don’t believe Mr. 
Vaile is sincere. 





CROCODILE TEARS. 


The quantity of crocodile tears that have been shed 
over Col. Parker would have prevented the recent 
drouth in Texas, ° ‘‘ He is a great man, but——.” (Here 
followed the tears choking utterance.) He is “ pro- 
fessionally eminent in some directions,” but he does so 
waste ‘‘his energies in throwing dynamite-bombs of 
brilliant satire into the ranks of humble teachers who 
are trying to learn how to increase their facilities for 
better instruction.’—(N. E. Jour. Sept. 16.) ‘‘He has 
no more loyal friend than we, but ——.” (See N. E. 
Jour.) ‘* We rejoice in the effort that is being made to 
correct oral spelling . . . . but ——.” (N. E. Jour.) He 
would have been kept in Boston, but the Boston masters 
thought him a little too incisive, and so they ‘‘ were 
very sorry,” but--he must go. ‘‘ Yes,” they say, “Col. 
Parker isa great man, a reformer, a useful man, and we 
do wish he could be induced to be a little more moder- 
ate.” ‘It is because of the good he has done, and the 
greater good he is capable of doing, that we regret some 
elements in his pedagogical nature."—(N. E. Jour.) 
This is exactly what was said of Garrison and Phillips 
by these same Bostonians before they cannonized 
them as modern saints, and garnished their sepulchres. 
It is precisely what the Pharasees said of Christ. In 
less than thirty years after Col. Parker dies Boston and 
Quincy will gather up his dust and deposit it under a 
monument the successors of these same Boston masters 
and editors will contribute. to build. How did they 
treat Horace Mann, and how sincerely is his memory 





worshiped to-day ! 


OCCASIONALLY a bad man a one, but 
the instances are rare. An example ntly made 
public when Dr. John Wilberforce on of this city 


died. He was formerly a drunken reporter on the staff 
of a scurrilous journal. It was saig?that he could ppt 
more vile language into a square inch, than any other 
man in this city. But he became a good man, and for 
years was a power. He used to gather motley crowds 
on the street, his physique and tones of thunder stand- 
ing him in good service. He would often feed the 
people, some well-to-do friends meeting the financial 
outlay, and frequently distribute bars of soap among 
his audience as well as bread and coffee, His appeals 
often lacked pth and point, and became mere noisy 
harangues, still he was very devoted to his work, and 
labored till disease seized him and laid him aside. Itis 
well to record such a life, under the circumstances so 
rare, and yet so much to be commended when it is 
found. 





Teachers in this country have much to discourage 
them but not, we believe, as much as our English cous- 
ins. Here education is free. The teacher has nothing 
to do with cdllecting the school-tax, but in London all 
children coming to school without ‘‘ fees,” shall be sent 
home with a paper upon which their parents shall state 
their earnings, their rent, and their habits of domestic 
economy. The teacher is required to ascertain whether 
the parents’ statements are true, Mr. R. G. Sims in 
letter to the London Daily News says: 

‘‘The teachers are converted into a detective staff. 
There is to be no more nonsense about poverty, illness, 
and lack of employment. It is the first of all to be ‘No 
fee, no school, then a grand inquisition into the lives of 
the people who plead for remission, and then swift, stern 
justice at the hands of a police magistrate.’” 

It is stated on good authority that in the very poor 
districts containing a thousand scholars, the weekly fees 
assessed amount to about twenty dollars; those collected, 
to seven or eight dollars, and sometimes even less. In 
order to collect this, notice after notice, visit after visit, 
hearing after hearing is necessary. All of this must be 
exceedingly burdensome to the poor teacher who, in ad- 
dition to the labor of instruction and government, must 
fill the offices of inquisitor and tax collector. Let 
American teachers be thankful that there are depths to 
which they have not yet sunk, and thank God, take cour- 
age, and work for better days. 





In the two cities of New York and Brooklyn, there are 
to-day engaged in the daily work of public school in- 
struction 4,780 teachers. This does not include orphan 
asylums, industrial schools, church schools, the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society schools, and private and collegiate in- 
stitutions. Altogether the number can not fall far short 
of 6,000, especially if we include Newark, Jersey City, 
Hoboken, Long Island City, and Yonkers, 





THE number of teachers in all departments in the 
Brooklyn public schools on the 15th of this month was 
1,550. In orphan asylums and industrial schools there 
were 43, making a total of 1,593. This information comes 
directly from the office of the superintendent of the city 
schools. 





Amone the short lesson plans published frequently 
are some that are not exactly in accordance with our 
educational ideas. Our columns are always open to cri- 
ticisms any may be disposed to offer. 





+ 


AccorDING to the report of the commissioner of edu- 
cation for 1882-3, the school population of the states and 
territories amounts to 16,504,692 ; the number of pupils 
enrolled, 10,364,473 ; and the average daily attendance, 
6,344,663 ; and for 1883-4, 16,794,402 school population, 
10,738,192 pupils enrolled, and 6,693,928 daily attend- 
ance—or an increas? in school population of 289,710; of 
enrolled pupils, 373,719 ; and of daily attendance, 849- 
265. Commissioner Eaton’s report is dated June 380, 
1884, and if we suppose a similar increase has taken 
place during the period between that dute and August, 
1886, there is now aschool population of 17,373,822 ; of 
enrolled pupils, 11,485,630; and of average attendance, 
7,392,558. 





Mr. MaTHEW ARNOLD finds the chief point of differ- 
ence between the schools of England and those of Ger- 
many and France to be that in the former the memory 
is cultivated rather than the reasoning faculties, and in 
the latter the reverse. He dwells on this in regard to 





the German schools especially: ‘‘In the teaching of 
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arithmetic, geometry, and natural sciences, I was par- 
ticularly struck with the patience, the clinging to oral 
question and answer, the avoidance of overhurry, the 
securing the ground. Again and again I find written 
in my notes, The children human. They had been 
brought under teaching of a quality to touch and 
interest them, and were being formed by it.” It has 
been well said that “ here is a hint by which our Amer- 
ican teachers might profit. Undoubtedly our schools 
have advanced much in the last twelve or fifteen years 
in these regards, but they have still much room for im- 
provement.” 





Mr. Ravs, editor of Educational News, says: ‘In 
speaking of the appointment of Mr. Dawson as com- 
missioner of education, the National Educator says: 
‘It is said that President Cleveland met Mr. Dawson a 
few weeks prior to the appointment and was so well 
pleased with him that he tendered him the position.’ If 
this be true it is a hint to the men who are not of ‘com- 
manding stature and refined appearance,’ that there is 
no chance for them in the shape of political or official 
preferment. We believe the same statement, substan- 
tially, was made with reference to the appointment of 
Civil Service Commissioner Edgerton, This seems to be 
the administration in favor of good-looking men. Hand- 
some men to the front!” 

Is this the reason why Mr. Raub was not appointed ¢ 
It was currently reported last winter that he was likely 
to be the successful candidate. 





THE UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE OF THE 
TEACHER. 

Jacob Abbott, in a most interesting chapter of his val- 
uable little treatise, ‘The Way to Do Good,” illustrates 
this in a characteristically striking manner. He supposes 
a gathering of five hundred healthy infants, a few weeks 
old, taken from five very diverse sets of homes ; one 
hundred from Constantinople, one hundred from the 
Highlands of Scotland, one hundred from the free-living 
pirates of the western seas, another hundred from the 
high nobility of aristocratic English families, and another 
hundred from the lowest and most degraded haunts of 
vice, say, in Paris. It would be scarcely practicable for 
even a minute and thorough scrutiny to distinguish with 
great accuracy between the classes, and to assign to 
each its origin. The general appearances, the natural 
instincts, the cries of the children, would be the same. 
But let these be then sent back to their respective homes, 
and after the lapse of time has brought them to maturity 
again submit them to inspection. How great the differ- 
ences now to be observed! What has caused this vast 
difference? Not so much the formal efforts of parents 
and friends to instruct and train these young children, 
as, ‘‘in regard to almost all that relates to the formation 
of character, the sentiments, and feelings,” to the many 
indirect influences of their surroundings, to a great de- 
gree unconsciously given and unconsciously received, 
and in very large measure from the persons among 
whom they have been brought up. Our author goes on 
to apply this to the consideration of the influence of the 
teacher’s own personality and character and life upon the 
children committed to his charge. One great character- 
istic of young children is the ready catching of the 
spirit, and imitating the actions of those about them, es- 
pecially of those they love. It is certain that whoever 
takes an interest in a child, whoever by associating 
freely with him, and by sympathy and regard for him, 
secures his gratitude and love, will leave upon that child 
an impress of his or her own character and life which 
will never be removed. And thus it is that the teacher’s 
words, temper, personal habits, modes of speech and of 
dress, are unconsciously copied and assimilated so uni- 
versally by the children. 


THE REV. EDWARD THRING. 








TuHE Rev. Edward Thring, head master of the Upping- 
ham School, England, is one of the most forcible and 
incisive educational writers. All who have read his 
‘Theory and Practice,” will bear witness that it is one 
of the most forcible books ever written. It is with pleas- 
ure that we are able to announce that we have his per- 
mission to republish several of his recent addresses, es- 
pecially «‘ An Address to the Teachers of Minnesota,” in 
reply toa letter stating that the Reading Circle Board of 
that state had adopted his Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing. Itisexcellent. The following is a part of a recent 
letter addressed to the editors of the JoURNAL which we 
take the liberty of transferring to our columns : 





“After having for many years seen nothing but an 
ever increasing tyranny of knowledge-cram, and intel- 
lect worship, I have been very much cheered lately to 
find that even here in England, in spite of government, 
and in spite of the great schools, the idea has at last got 
into daylight that the average boy is worth preserving, 
and that each and every child ought to be taught, with 
its natural corollary that teaching means learning the 
mind and bringi:g out its strength, and not loading up 
facts. It is very cheering to me after many years of 
seemingly hopeless work to find the teacher at last be- 
ginning to act; and I am naturally greatly interested in 
its progress in America, and glad to give it as free a run 
as possible. It has amused me not a little with a some- 
what cynical amusement to hear from time to time that 
my book on the Theory and Practice of Teaching is not 
psychological, because I have put it all out in a simple 
way with no philosophical jargon. The world does not 
know psychology unless it is disguised in transparent mas- 
querade and made unintelligible, or at least loaded with 
a number of technical terms. It is curious how fond 
knowledge-mongers are of technical terms,—something 
to flourish in the face of the uninitiated.” 


A COMMENT, 








IN WHICH Dr. G. P. BROWN Is ASKED SEVERAL QUES- 
TIONS. 

Our readers will remember an article by Dr. G. P. 
Brown in our Aug. 21 number, in which he suggested “a 
new departure in the matter and method of our state 
and national associations.” The following communica- 
tion isfrom Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, of Cleveland. He says: 


“T have read with much interest Dr. G. P. Brown’s ar- 
ticle, ‘Why Not?’ in the JouRNAL of Aug. 21, and your 
comments thereon. No doubt there are many educators 
who will be glad to join hands with you both in an effort to 
unite a portion of the teachers of every state or district in 
the investigation of unexplored regions, and in an attempt 
to come to conclusions on some unsettled questions. It 
would be admissable ‘to devote a portion of time of each 
convention to the consideration of the reports of those who 
have something to contribute to the solution of these prob- 
lems.’ The questions that Dr. Brown states so clearly are 
very important, but should not the investigation begin fur- 
ther back, viz., with the questions: ‘ What educational 
questions are capable of detinite and conclusive answers °’ 
and ‘How far may general agreement on questions not 
capable of such answers be expected?’ The historian of 
education marks progress in educational thought and prac- 
tice ; but are there not many educational questions, as well 
as political, moral, and religious questions, that we cannot 
expect to ‘settle?’ Will not future history show a great 
flux of argument and opinion in educational matters ? How 
far can we expect to arrive at the ‘tangible?’ Moreover, 
do we want ‘final’ answers to many questions ? Is not 
the discussing, hearing, and reading often better than the 
most tangible ‘resolutions?’ Probably much that is said 
and written by teachers on educational matters reflects lit- 
tle credit on the teaching profession. We do, indeed, need 
more definite views on many points. But, after all, when 
our friend, Dr. Brown, gets his ‘remnant’ at work, let us 
hope that they will grapple with the questions set forth in 
various forms above.”’ 





THE WORK OF THE TRUE EDUCATOR. 





By Proressor M. MacVicar, Px.D., LL.D., Toronto. 


Three questions are suggested by this subject : 

What is the nature of the material on which the work 
of the true educator must be performed ? 

At what time must his work be done? 

What should be the real products of his work ? 

(1) Human beings constitute the material. Each 
human being is a complex organized unit, composed of 
body and mind, so constituted that no one element of 
this complex whole can be developed, or in any way af- 
fected, without in some degree affecting every other 
element. 

(1) This proposition is strictly scientific, and can be 
verified by the most conclusive inductions. To illus- 
trate, take for example : 

(a) The reaction of mind upon body in producing dis- 
ease. 

(b) The reaction of a diseased state of the physical or- 
ganism in produting various sorts of mental manifesta- 
tions, delusive and otherwise. 

As a matter of course, a symmetrical development of 
the physical and intellectual sides of our being is impos- 
sible where the moral and spiritual factors of our nature 
are, either wholly or partially, left out of the actual pro- 
cess of education. A scientific classification of the entire 





'phenomena of human existence presents four clearly 
| marked and distinct, yet mutually dependent factors in 


the nature or constitution of every human being; 
namely, the physical, the intellectual, the moral, and the 
spiritual. The symmetrical development of each of these 
four factors runs parallel, one with the other. They are 
interdependent in their development. The partial ne- 
glect of one is the partial neglect of all. Hence any sys- 
tem of education which ignores one or more of these 
factors must ultimately result in abortive products. 

It is true that remarkable results may be and are ob- 
tained by forcing the development of one factor and 
neglecting the others ; but such a development is ab- 
normal, and invariably produces a one-sided man, a one- 
sided character, capable only of doing one-sided work in 
the arena of life. A rounded character, a true manhood, 
is only possible as the product of an educational process, 
in which the development of the physical, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual factors of our nature is carried for- 
ward at one and the same time. 

(2) The time of growth alone supplies the necessary 
conditions for the symmetrical development of the entire 
being. Hence at this time the educator must do his 
work. In nearly all our educational systems the 
methods and processes adopted fail to take full advan- 
tage of this law. Its truth is admitted, and its applica- 
tion pressed within narrow limits. All join in saying 
that childhood and youth constitute the right and per- 
haps the only time to form a rounded character. This is 
all right, but what of the practical carrying out of this 
view? Do we not find that by reason of incorrect views 
of the natural and proper constitution of the family, of 
the school, of the college, and of society ; and by reason 
of barbarisms that have been handed down from the 
past, and that are tolerated, if not encouraged, by 
parents, teachers, and college professors, it is made al- 
most, if not altogether,impossible to recognize and utilize 
this fundamental law in our efforts to develop in our 
pupils a true and noble manhood and womanhood. This 
state of things will not always continue ; we are slowly 
but surely advancing to a higher and nobler educational 
conception and practice. 

When the full meaning of this educational law is un- 
derstood and applied, co-education will be the rule and 
not the exception in our higher institutions of learning. 
But before this can take place there must certainly be 
introduced some very radical reforms in the manage- 
ment and conduct of such institutions, and in the social 
and intellectual atmosphere with which, at least, some 
of them are surrounded. Education must come to man 
more than a mere intélHectualism, which may be coupled 
with the absence of a true moral character and a coarse- 
ness of nature which finds pleasure in the lowest forms 
of animal enjoyments. 

(3) The work of the true educator is to develop symmet- 
rically in his pupils efficient power, right habits, and 
pure and elevated tastes. The secondary products 
which necessarily accompany the educators’ work are 
constantly confounded with the work itself, or with the 
direct or primary products, Take, for example, educat- 
ing the hand to watch-making. The direct product 
sought is the formation of the right habits for handling 
the material, machinery, and tools by which watches are 
produced. This is the product that constitutes the edu- 
cation. The watches made while acquiring this educa- 
tion are only a secondary product. 

The same principle applies to educating the mind as 
to educating the hand. Take, for example, the study of 
geometry. The effort put forth to master the steps in 
the reasoning develops the power and habit of clear and 
logical thinking. This is the real product that consti- 
tutes the education. Accompanying this there is of neces- 
sity, asin the case of the watch-making, another pro- 
duct; namely, geometrical knowledge. but let it be 
noted, that just as the watches area secondary product, 
and no part of the change produced in the man, so it is 
with the knowledge. The watches and knowledge may 
disappear, but the product which constitutes the real 
education remains permanently in the constitution. 
Neither the mind nor the hand can forget its acquired 
dexterities. 

From the foregoing let it not be inferred that the ac- 
quisition of knowledge is regarded as an unimportant 


factor in the process of education ; such is not the posi- 
tion taken. On the contrary, we bold that the acquisi- 
tion of real assimilated knowledge must be made a 


necessary product in every effective step in the symmetri- 
cal development of the pupil's nature. But, while this is 
true, knowledge must never be made the exclusive or 
even the chief end for which the steps are taken. Todo 
this 1s to reverse the order which God has established. 
Yet this reversal is just what largely takes place in our 
institutions of learning, of every grade, from the pMi- 





mary school to the college. In many of these institu- 
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tions the acquisition of unassimilated knowledge is the 
goal at which both teachers and pupils aim, and to attain 
which they exhaust their strength, and sacrifice largely 
every other right end. In such cases the quantity of 
this unassimilated knowledge which the pupil stores in 
the memory, as wheat may be stored in a sack, is made 
the test of the success of the pupil and teacher. To com- 
plete this evil, for it is a great evil, our Boards of Edu- 
cation and others in charge of the work have arranged 
systems of examinations for promotions and .literary 
honors, which compel both teachers and pupils to devote 
their time and strength to a process of cramming by 
which to acquire the necessary quantity of unassimilated 
knowledge to pass successfully a series of purely me- 
chanical tests called examinations. 

The three primary products of a true education ; 
namely, efficient power, right habits, and pure and ele- 
vated tastes, have a fixed relation to each other; and 
upon the recognition and right development of this re- 
lation depends the power of the teacher to produce in 
his pupils a character which is at once symmetrical, per- 
manent, and efficient in bringing right results to pass in 
all of after life. 

Efficient Power is the working force, the conserved 
energy of our entire nature. It is that in us which pro- 
duces effects, which brings results to pass. This power, 
whether we refer to body or to mind, is only germinal in 
the infant. Its manifestation in the maturer man is the 
product of development. This development is subject 
to fixed laws. The conditions which determine the effi- 
cient working of these laws are supplied by parents, 
teachers, and other environments. Hence the quantity 
aad character of the power we acquire is largely depen- 
dent upon the course of life which others shape for us 
between infancy and manhood. 

The acquisition of knowledge is not the acquisition of 
efficient power. The belief that it is has done and is do- 
ing untold injury in our institutions of learning. The 
school life of a large proportion of the most promising 
boys and girls is literally wasted because of this belief ; 
because teachers and parents suppose that when know]- 
edge is acquired, efficient -ower is sure to be there,—for- 
getting entirely that great mental power is frequently 
developed in cases where knowledge i: at its minimum. 
The old adage, ‘‘ knowledge is power,” has deceived tens 
of thousands. Knowledge is power only in the sense 
that a fine sword is power. If wielded by a powerful 
and trained arm a fine sword will do great execution. 
In like manner, knowledge wielded by a powerful and 
trained mind can be made to produce great results. The 
pupil should come out of the hands of his teacher pos- 
sessed of power—efficient power—by which alone the 
knowledge acquired can be made of real value to him- 
self and to the world. He should also be possessed of 
such habits and tastes and such strength of character as 
will make him an efficient worker in whatever sphere he 
may labor. 

Right habits are the mediums through which power, 
whether of body or mind, is utilized, or through which 
it is efficiently connected with, and made to accomplish 
given ends. A habit may be defined as an acquired or 
induced state of the body or mind, by which the power 
residing in either is placed in such relation to a given end 
that such end is accomplished, whenever desired, with- 
out the continuous conscious exercise of the intelligence 
and will. The ability to acquire separate and distinct 
habits is practicably unlimited ; and also that our effici- 
ency in any department of life depends chiefly upon the 
kind and extent of the habits we have acquired. To ac- 
quire a habit is to acquire a distinct mode of using ef- 
ticient power without the exercise of the power of the 
intelligence and will. This power, when the habit is 
acquired, is liberated, and can be used in directing the 
effort put forth towards the accomplishment of a sym- 
metrical and beautiful result. This is the surest test of 
superior workmanship. 

There are induced states or habits peculiar to the phy- 
sical, to the intellectual, to the moral, and to the spir- 
itual nature ; and these induced states or habits are the 
special mediums through which in each case power is 
efficiently connected with and made to accomplish given 
ends. The physical worker must acquire the habits pe- 
culiar to his special calling if he will be an efficient 
workman. In like manner, the intellectual worker, the 
moral worker, and the spiritual worker must acquire the 
habits peculiar to the kind of work performed. 

Pure and elevated tastes shape and give their own 
character to our ideals or ends. They also attract us to- 
ward right ideals or ends, and they guide us in the exer- 
cise of power in executing these ideals or ends. Our 
tastes in reality make and unmake us, They shape and 
determine our character and destiny. They decide the 
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peculiar sphere in which our power and habits are to be 
exercised. In short they are the factor of our nature 
without the exercise ot which the whole machinery of 
our being would fail to accomplish the ends for which it 
has been called into existence. Hence it is not toomuch 
to say that any system of education which fails to give 
a first place to the development of pure and elevated in- 
tellectual, moral, and spiritual tastes must sooner or 
later prove the destruction of the nation or people which 
continues and sustains such a system. 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


TOPIC LESSONS. 
By Miss Eva BENHAM, Jamaica, N. Y. 


‘*Please may we have ‘Spanish Armada’ for a topic 
next week ?” said a bright-eyed girl to her teacher one 
Friday moraing at recess. ‘‘Certainly, but what sug- 
gested the topic to you?’ said the teacher, while she 
added the name to the list for the coming week. The 
girl repliea that she had noticed the words in a sentence 
in her grammar, and wished to know the meaning be- 
fore having the sentence in her lesson. Soon after a lad 
came to the desk and requested the addition of ‘‘ Bac- 
chus” to the list. ‘‘I saw the name in a newspaper the 
other evening,” said he, ‘‘and I thought he must have 
been one of the old gods we had been reading about, so I 
asked my aunt, and she told me something about him, 
but I don’t believe some of the other boys know who he 
was.” Bacchus was soon added to the list. As the bell 
rang and the girls came up from the gymnasium, flushed 
and bright from their exercise, two stepped at the desk 
with requests for ‘“‘ ants” and ‘‘ Ajax” as topics for the 
next week, but as there were eight already down, the 
girls were told to reserve the two for the week follow- 
ing. A lady who had called during recess said, ‘‘ What 
lo these children mean by asking to have all these sub- 
jects for ‘next week.” As the hour from eleven to 
twelve was the time devoted each week to the ‘‘ Topic 
Lesson,” she was invited to stay and find out for herself. 
She remained from curio:ity, but at the end of the hour 
declared herself ready to come in every Friday morning 
when possible, as she had learned some new things, re- 
freshed her memory about various others, and the en- 
thusiasm of the pupils was refreshing. The first topic 
chanced to be “ Achilles,” and a pupil was called upon 
to read what he had condensed from all he had read 
about the topic during the past week; when he had fin- 
ished, those who had something additional, raised their 
hands and were called upon until all which had been 
gathered about the subject had been read; then followed 
‘** catacombs” which was exhausted in the same manner, 











of ‘‘ Veste,” as a pleasing topic for some future time, 
‘*Mary Lyon,” ‘‘ chameleon,” “herring,” *‘ Piedmont” 
and ‘‘ respiration” were the others; the latter was such 
a broad subject and suggested so many questions that, 
as the time had nearly expired, the teacher allowed it to 
be taken up again at the next lesson, when she would 
have a calf’s or sheep’s lungs or heart and allow all, who 
wished, to examine them with the aid of a magnifying- 
glass, both before they were cut apart and open and 
after. The visitor in answer to her inquiries, was told 
that this lesson was a fair sample of similar lessons 
given once a week for many years; that each pupil in the 
class was required to be able to state some fact about the 
subject, and could write as much more in his note-book, 
as he found time to do during the week, without inter- 
fering with his other lessons, it had always seemed a 
pleasant task for the pupils who, of course, never had 
any idle time on their hands, learned to condense what 
they read, to become interested in reading, outside of 
school hours, something more instructive than the trashy 
literature which some children read, and to accumulate 
a general knowledge of people, places, and myths that 
they might never become interested in by any other way, 
The matter was written and read for several reasons, viz., 
it helps them to condense, it is more strongly impressed 
upon the memory by copying; in the reading each pupil 
is expected to be able to pronounce each word correctly, 
and must look out the pronunciation of unfamiliar 
words. Occasionally the preceding topics are reviewed 
orally from memory. A similar lesson could be given 
and required by any teacher in by any school, even where 
encyclopedias are not available; trust a child to find out 
anything he really wants to know. ‘ Young Folks Cy- 
clopedia of Persons and Places,” and ‘‘ Common Things,” 
published by Holt & Co., can both be purznased for less 
than five dollars, and will afford great pleasure to both 
teacher and pupils. 











A FEW INCIDENTS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Note.—These sketches are such as an advanced c'ass in history 
might write. Ihey can be used as dictation exercises, or the 
t»pics can be assigned at a previous lesson, and these outlines 
used for testing results. 


CHARLES II. 


Charles II., son of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria of 
France, was born May 29, 1630. On the breaking out of 
the Civil War, 1642, he was appointed to a command in the 
—. After Naseby, 1645, ce Charles retired to the 
Continent, and was residing at the Hague when he heard 
of his father’s death. Assu the title of King of — 
land, 1649, he was proclaimed king by the Scots, 
crowned at Scone, 1650. Marching into England after 
Dunbar Drove he was attacked by Cromwell, who wine 
defeated him. Escaping very narrowly from the battle-field, 
he became a fugitive, but managed to reach the Continent, 
and was at Brussells when Cromwell died. On the resig- 
nation of Richard Cromwell, Monk negotiated for his re 
turn, and on May 29, 1660, as King Charles II., he made 
his steghel entry into London. He had married Cath- 
erine of Portugal in 1662, but she had no children. His 
reign was a most disgracetul one, and the latter of it 
w-s characterized by the most determined absolutism on 
his part, conjoined with mean dependence on secret money 
from France; by ceaseless in es in his court, and by 
restlessness pee ype people. He died on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1685, aged 55 years. Ihe abolition of military ten- 
ures, and the Habeas Corpus Act were almost the only 
benefits conferred by Parliament throughout his reign. 


THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN. 


The last battle of Charles-Edward Stewart, the Young 
Pretender, was fought at Culloden, 1646. The Highlan 
army was drawn up in three lines, the first consisting of 
the Athole brigade, the second of the Gordons and others, 
the third of two regiments under Lord Ogilvy: the Prince 
taking his stand on an eminence where he had a complete 
view of the whole field. 

The English army continued to advance till within a mile 
of the ition occupied by the Highland army, when the 
Duke of Cumberland ordered a halt, and after reconnoiter- 
ing the position of the Highlanders, again formed his army 
for battle in three lines. 

The dispositions of both armies are considered to have 
been well arranged, but both were better calculated for de- 
fence than for attack. About one o’clock in the afternoon 
the Royal guns opened fire upon the rebels, which the High- 
landers answered with a gallant charge. This was met 
with sucha storm of grape and musket-shot that few reached 
the line of English bayonets. On the left the Macdonalds 
who had been deprived of their accustomed position 0: 
honor on the right, stood gloomily nursing their wrath, and 
allowed themselves to be cut down im scores. The batile 
was over in less than an hour, and it was with difficulty 
that Charles was lv¢ ed to leave the scene. Fortun- 
a the English did not follow up the advantage by im- 
mediate pursuit, or Charles could not have escaped. 


THE LAST JACOBITE REBELLION. 


In 1745 Charles Edward Stewart, son of the Old Pre- 
tender, encouraged by the king of France, landed in Inver- 
ness-shire with seven officers. Welcomed by the ple of 
Edinburgh, he took up his quarters in Ho Palace, 
and was soon strong enough to attack the Loyalists, under 
Cope, whom he utterly routed at Prestonpans. After 
was ng six months in frivolity he marched into England, 
took Carlisle, and by way of. Manchester reached Derby, 
where his Highland chiefs refused to go any farther. Re- 
oo towards Scotland he crossed the Border, defeated 
General Hawley at Falkirk, but, poet by the Duke of 
Cumberland, he continued northwards, and, making a 
stand at Culloden, his forces were completely scattered, 


Becoming a fugitive, he was hunted among the hills of 
the north, and though a price was set upon his head, no one 
ever betrayed him. Assisted by Flora onald, he man- 

ed to elude his jem, and at length set sail for 

rance, almost at the same spot where he had landed 
fitteen months before. 


THE BATTLE OF DUNBAR. 


To put down the Scots who acknowl Charles II., 
Cromwell set out for Scotland and crossed the Tweed with 
sixteen thousand men. The Scots had ordered an army of 
thirty thousand to be placed under the Earl of Leven, 
though the real command was given to his son, David Les- 
lie. hen Cromwell came up with the Scotch forces he 
found them so advantageously ted that no device of his 
could draw them. Charles paid a visit to the Scotch camp, 
and was forced to sign several humiliating declarations. 
While this was gomg on, Cromwell was actually retreatarg 
to Dunbar. Leslie removed his army to Doon within 
two miles of his foes. So great was his danger, that Crom- 
wellis said to have contemplated embarking his infantry 
on board the fleet, and escaping with his cavalry to Ber- 
wick. On the side of the Scots the fear was, lest the enemy 
should escape ; the committee therefore compelled Leslie 
to quit his vantage-ground and give battle. 

At first the Scots had the advantage, and drove some 
English cavalry from their position ; but just then the sun 
arose, and Cromwell exclaiming, “ Let the Lord arise and 
scatter his enemies,’ ordered the advance. The Scottish 
Lancers broke and fied. This occasioned a panic which 
spread along the whole line; throwing down their <<, 
the Scots fled and were pursued yp Ay English for eigh' 
miles. The immediate result of victory was the sub- 
mission of the capital, and_the whole of the country 
of the Forth ; Edinburgh Castle held out for three mon 
and then surrendered. 


‘* fire,” which caused the teacher to make a mental note | 1646. 


BRUCE, KING OF SCOTLAND. 


Bruce was crowned king at Scone in 1306, and immedi- 
ately on hearing of this, Edward I. vowed to destroy him. 
ee at Methven, Bruce was routed by Pembroke, and 
he me a fugitive in the Highlands and Western Isles 
till the spring of 1307. Making a descent on Carrick from 
Arran he took his own Castle of Lele vain ig | from the - 
lish. After several romantic adventures he managed 

reduce Carrick, Kyle, and Cunningham to obedience, and 


ned a vic’ over the superior forces of Pembroke at 
udon Hill. By this victory and the death of Edward I. 
at Burg he was en to continue his 
efforts against the In 1810 he had 


of 
been so successful that he was acknowledged king 
clergy and the people. 


by the 
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Finding his established at home, he invaded A SCHOOL-ROOM IDEAL. of wood, we find that the first pile contains 864 cu. ft., 


the border counties. 
ng from various 


land twice, ra 
grad the 
B12 Suvling was the only one re 


hands of the —, The attempt to relieve this by 
Edward IL. resulted in the glorious victory for at 
Bannockburn. Bruce, now free from foreign pression, 
t the remainder of his life in harassing e Ruglish, or 
defending himself ; in treaties with England or 
By tatreny of Seta (USE he aaepeease 
y y mpton , the independence o: 
Scotland was acknow and Joanna, sister of Edward 
IL, was married to Da 


He also 
till in 


ruce. King Robert lived the 
last two years of his life at Cardross, where he died 1329, 
in the 55th year of his age, and the 23d of his reign. 





THREE GOOD SELECTIONS. 
(To be read before the whole school.) 
I 


THE SMALLEST KINGDOM. 


What schoolmaster, to say nothing of “every school- 
boy,” knows that there is a European kingdom named 
Tavolara lying in the Mediterranean, or rather Tyrrhen- 
ian waters, the king of which, Paul I., died only a few 
months ago, full of years and honors? 

Off the northeast coast of the island of Sardinia lies 
the much smaller island of Tavolara, five miles long and 
one broad. Its possession and absolute sovereignity 
were formally granted by King Charles Albert, of Sar- 
dinia, to the Bartoleoni family, and for more than half a 
century Paul I., king of Tavolara, reigned over it in 
peace. On the 30th of May last, King Paul was compelled 
to go to the mainland to seek treatment for heart dis- 
ease. Finding that science was powerless in his case the 
king returned to his island to die in the midst of his sub- 
jects, who are forty in number. He died sitting in his 
chair, like the Emperor Vespasian, vainly endeavoring 
to write a will. 

He was seventy-eight years old. The forty subjects of 
Re Paolo, as they called him, lost in him a benevolent 
and industrious monarch; his family lost a kind father, 
and the wild goats of the island, more numerous than 
his subjects, lost—we will not say they mourn the loss of 
— an intrepid hunter. 

Tavolara is a smaller state than even the republic of 
Sau Marino, lying east of Italy, which has twenty-two 
square miles and 8,000 people; the principality of Mon- 
aco, on the Freuch coast of the Mediterranean near the 
It.lian frontier, which has eight and one-half square 
miles and 8,500 inhabitants; or the republic of Andorra, 
lying between France and Spain, which is 600 square 
miles in extent and has 7,000 people.—Youth’s Com. 
panion, 

I. 
THE GREAT GLACIER OF ALASKA 


It is said that the great glacier of Alaska is moving at 
the rate of a quarter of a mile per annum toward the 
sea. The front presents a wall of ice some five hundred 
feet in thickness; its breadth varies from three to ten 
miles, and it is about 150 mules long. Almost every 
quarter of an hour hundreds of tons of ice, in large 
blocks, fall into the sea, which they agitate in the most 
violent manner, the waves being such as to toss about 
the largest vessels that approach the glacier, as if they 
were small boats. 

Il. 
THE MOST DENSELY POPULATED SPOT ON EARTH. 


The island of Barbadoes is the most densely populated 
part of the earth. This island, with an area of 106,000 
acres, contains a population of over 175,600 souls; that is 
to say, an average of no less than 1,054 people to each of 
its 166 square miles of territory. The Chinese province 
of Keang-su, which was at one time ignorantly imagined 
to be the most uncomfortably crowded district under the 
sun, contains but 850 moon-eyed Celestials to the square 
mile; while East Flanders, in Belgium, the most thickly 
populated neighborhood in Europe, can boast of only 
705 inhabitants to the square mile. Coming nearer home, 
Westchester County, New York, with a territory three 
times as large, has only four sevenths as many people 
as are packed upon this thronged, man-ridden Caribbee 
island. If the Empire State were as thickly settled 
as Barbadoes it would boast a population of 60,000,000. 
Of the 175,000 souls in this island 9 per cent. are whites 
and 91 per cent. are black or of mixed blood.—The Cath- 
olic Columbian. y 

MENTAL PICTURES.—It is of great importance in the 
training of the mind that age should have correct and 
distinct mental —_ + he teacher may say, ‘‘I see a 
man walking down the street. Shut your eyes and look at 
him with me. He has a basket in his right hand, and a 
bundle in his left. A little dog is following him. It has 
a bushy tail and black curly hair, etc.” After this the 
teacher asks the pupils what else can be seen on the 
street. Many answers will be given and the minds of 
the children excited to have clear mental conceptions. 
Here isa valuable thought. Teachers, try the plan in 
connection with language exercises. 











A teacher one morning presented to his pupils the 
question, ‘‘ what motto shall we put on our walls?” The 
subject was discussed considerably, and it was decided to 
let each pupil select a motto tliat should express the sen- 
timent that should be the one to animate him in the 
school-room. A week was given for the purpose; on the 
morning appointed there was a sign of eagerness to pre- 
sent the selections. Each pupil had been cautioned not 
to consult with any other pupil, but to do his best inde- 
pendently. 

Beginning on his right the teacher asked the first to 
write his motto on the blackboard. It was then copied 
by each in a note-book and numbered. Then each pre- 
sented a motto. Then the teacher said. ‘‘ Now you have 
a treasure book before you to select from. I will ask 
you to choose a committee who will report the best tive 
in their opinion.” The committee had one week for the 
task, and all were eager to listen to the decision—for the 
teacher had cautioned the committee to keep their action 
and selection private. The best five were written on the 
blackboard: 

‘* What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is 
to the human soul.— Addison. 

‘* Wisdom is the principal thing.”—Bibdle. 

‘*Every man must therefore educate himself.”— Web- 
ster. 

‘‘Every man has two educations, one which he receives 
from others, and one more important which he gives 
himself .”—Gibbon. 

‘Every one has a fair turn to be as great as he 
pleases.” —Collier. 

The teacher asked each pupil to study these sentiments 
carefully, and be prepared in a week to vote for one of 
them to be made in evergreen and placed on the school- 
room walls for ayear. The pupils seemed hardly satis- 
fied. ‘‘ What is it,” said the teacher. 

‘*You have not given us your selection, Mr. J—— ” 

‘If you wish I will add mine to these five. and then 
you can select from the six.” 

** Oh yes, by all means.” 

The teacher wrote: 

‘For mine own part I shall be glad to learn of noble 
men.”-—Shakespeare. 
telling them they were at perfect liberty to select or re- 
ject it; that he claimed no right to name the motto; that 
the work of selecting a motto was theirs and not his. 

The next week a ballot was taken and the teacher’s 
motto was selected. Letters were cut out of pasteboard 
by the committee, to these evergreens were attached by 
mucilage, and thus decked the letters were pasted to the 
wall. 

This selection will lead to some inquiries. Why that 
selection? What is there in young minds that demands 
such expression? How much lay in the magic of the 
name of Shakespeare? Does it not hint that children 
srave something beside and beyond the text-book? 
Should not the text-book fill the smaller part, and that 
which bears on character the larger part? Is it nota 
woeful mistake not to nourish ideals in the minds of the 
pupils? 





LESSON PLANS AND DEVICES. 





AN EXPLANATION OF COMPOUND PROPORTION. 


A correspondent asks how to present compound pro- 
portion to a class of fifteen-year-old girls so that they 
can comprehend it. 

Other conditions remaining the same, it is evident 
that two men will do two times as much work as one 
man; that nine men will do three times as much work 
as three men;‘that twelve men will do six times as 
much work as two men. Or, in general terms, the first 
set of workers is to the second set of workers, as the 
first work done is to the second work done. Let us call 
that which works or produces, a cause, and that which 
is done or produced, an effect ; then it is evident that 
the ratio of the first to the second cause, is the same as 
the ratio of the first effect to the second effect. 

We will now have the simple proportion : Ist cause : 
2d cause :: ist effect :2d effect. In each cause and 
in each effect we have but a single condition. Let us 
increase the number of conditions. If 6 men in 4 days 
can saw a pile of wood 4 ft. wide, 6 ft. high, and 36 ft. 
long; 8 men, in 6 days, will saw a pile of wood 4 ft. 
wide, 6 ft. hizh, and 72 ft. long. 

In the first cause, 6 men working 4 days will do the 
same amount of work that 24 men will do in 1 day; in 
the second cause, 8 men, working 6 days, will do the 
same amount of work that 48 men will doin 1 day. By 
taking the product of the three dimensions of each pile 





and that the second contains 1,728 cu. ft. 
a simple proportion : 
24 men : 48 men : : 864 cu. ft.: 1,728 cu. ft. 

We might just as well, however, have written it asa 

compound proportion, thus : 
6xX4:8xX6:: 4x6 x 86:4 x 6 x 72. 

Suppose one of the factors had been required—how 
many days the eight men worked—we would then write 
the proportion : 

6xX4:8xk?: 4x6 x 36:4 x 6 x 72, 
from which we easily find the required factor, 6. Sup- 
pose the length of the second pile had not been given. 
Then we would have— 

6X4:8xX6: 4x6 x 36:4xK 6x? 

Let us now take a more complicated problem. 

If 4 men, in 8 days, working 9 hours a day, can dig a 
ditch 400 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep, how wide 
will the ditch be thit 12 men can dig in 8 days—the 
ditch being 600 ft. long and 4 ft. deep, the men working 
8 hoursaday? We will first find the conditions of the 
first cause. We find them to be 4 men, 8 days, and 9 
hours. We find the conditions of the first effect, what 
the first set of men do, to be 400 ft., 4 ft., and 8 ft. The 
conditions of the second cause are, 12 men, 8 days, and 
8 hours; the conditions of the second effect, the work 
done by the second set of men, are, 600 ft. and 4 ft., the 
width of tie ditch, is required. It is evident that the 
proportion is : 

4x8x9:12x8x8::400xk 4x 3:600 x4x? 
From which we easily find the required width, 5 1-3, 

It isa good plan to write the conditions in a vertical 
column : 


We now have 


4 men, 12 men, 400 ft. long, 600 ft. 1. 
Sdays,: Sdays,:: 4 ft. wide, : ? 
9hours. 8 hours. 3 ft. deep. 4 ft. d. 


Which is read : 4 men, working 8 days, 9 hours a day, 
is to 12 men, working 8 days, 8 hours a day, as a ditch 
400 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 3 feet deep, is to a ditch 
60) feet long, width unknown, and 4 feet deep. 

The final work may be much shortened by writing 
one set of factors over the other, always writing the 
set containing the unknown factor as the divisor, thus : 


12x8x8 x 400x4x8 


4x89 x 6004 x? 
Cancelling, we find that the required factor is 5 1-3. 





Jamaica, N. Y. W. J. BALLARD. 


LANGUAGE WORE, 


Reading—{1) Stories about pictures in reading lessons, 
told by pupils, in their own language ; the best written 
on blackboard, and copied by children, (2) Story of the 
lesson reproduced in their own language. (8) All new 
words currectly used in sentences, after their meaning 
has been developed, or children write dictation sentences 
containing the new word. (4) Choice selections memor- 
ized, meanings brought out by conversation. All mis- 
takes in speaking and writing corrected ; sentences re- 
peated correctly. 

Number—Stories told by pupils to illustrate all ex- 
amples ; correct language required. 

General Lessons—{1) A lesson each day on some ani- 
mal, or other object, in which children tell all they know 
of it. (2) Lessons on the human body ; limited to cor- 
rect position, cleanliness, joints, &c. 

Elmira, N. Y. W. R. PRENTICE. 


Have the children make lists of synonyms and of 
words of opposite meanings, so as to form the habit of 
using a large vocabulary. This practice can also be 
made into a means of exercising the judgment and train- 
ing the taste, by drawing out the finer distinctions to be 
made between words apparently similar. The clothing 
of the thought is necessary to its cultivating influence, 
and it isthe modifying and qualifying words that give 
truth, life, and brilliancy to the thought. Require, also, 
quickly, a specified number of adjectives describing a 
substantive, or of adverbs modifying an action. 

In the recitations let each scholar give promptly com- 
plete statements, and endeavor to vary his expressions 
from those he found in the book. In this way every 
lesson, whatever its nature, can be made a language les- 
son and a means of culture. 

Paste a picture on one side of a sheet of paper and re- 
quest the pupil to write a description. Talk about 
familiar objects in the room, which may afterward be 
described. A. B. 
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TABLE-TALK. | 


Good stories about children are now, at the commence- 
ment of a new school year, inorder. The first that comes 
to us is concerning a rural teacher, who was examining 
a new pupil im order to tell where to place him in her 
classes. The first question she asked was: 

‘* Have you ever parsed any ?” 

The boy looked up with considerable surprise in his 
face, and after some hesitation he replied: 

** Yes’m, but I don’t think it’s er good plan to parse, if 
ye’ve got anything bigger’n a jack in yer hand to dror 
to.” This boy had probably been more carefully in- 
structed at home in how to play cards than any other 
branch of study. 


‘The next story is concerning an incorrigible pupil, 
who was taken to task by his parents as follows: 

‘Johnny, your teacher gives you a very poor certifi- 
cate again this week.” 

“Yes, pa, if you don’t haul him over the coals he will 
keep on going from bad to worse. It is no use for me to 
talk to him. It goes in one ear and out the other,” re- 
plied Johnny, who is abreast of the times in precocity, 
This boy knows too much. Smart boys are dangerous 
ones. This specimen will go on from bad to worse, un- 
less he is properly trained, until he comes out a genuine 
bad man. e 


The last, from the Springfield, Ill., Union, is about a 
boy who is a rare specimen of the genus puer, not usu- 
ally found in this eastern locality. Here is the way the 
story is told: ‘“‘ A year ago last June a boy in one of our 
grammar schools, finding the wholesome and necessary 
restraints of his school and even home somewhat irk- 
some, decided that he had gathered all the honey there 
was to be found in the various realms of knowledge. He 
accordingly left school and went to work in that larger 
and untried school—the world. He evidently has found 
the field a little larger and a little more stony than he ex- 
pected; for he is now so anxious to return that during 
the vacation now drawing to a close he made his way 
into the school-house and wrote upon a prominent black- 
board, in plain characters, the following, to which 
he attached his name: ‘I regret my rash act of leaving 
school before my education was completed, and I hereby 
request that I be received back into the arms of my 
teachers and fellow schoolmates.”* He seems to have 
been reading story-books of the small-boy-able-to-teach- 
his-grandmother-school. 








TWO STORIES 


CONTAINING TWO HINTS IN RESPECT TO SCHOOL GOVERN- 
. MENT. 


I, 


A man went to market to buy chickens. He asked 
the dealer for all the tough old hens and roosters he 
had, saying that he wanted them for a boarding-house. 
The chicken-merchant made a pile of dubious-looking 
fowls for the customer. 

‘* Are they all you have?” asked the purchaser. 

“ea,” 

‘* Well, give me two of the other lot, please.” 

Il. 


At one time a well-to-do farmer came into the execu- 
ive chamber to see Governor Tilden. He was affably 
received, told to be seated, and from a talk about crops 
the conversation gradually drifted into politics. The 
farmer was very intelligent upon this topic. Governor 
Tilden quickly saw that he could make this stranger a 
firm friend. 

‘* Have you any sons?” he asked. 

* Yes, four,” replied the stranger. ‘‘ There is William, 
Robert, Henry, and Charles.” 

‘* All Democrats?” queried Mr. Tilden. 

** All except William,” was the reply. 

‘* Have you a notary public in your village?’ asked 
Mr. Tilden. 

‘*T don’t know that we have,” was the answer. 

After a further conversation, the stranger left. In a 
few days there came to the village post-office a large 
official envelope addressed to William, the Republican 
s»n. It was opened in the family circle and found to 
contain a notary’s commission, with a huge seal, and 
William’s name finely engrossed asa notary public for 
the village. To the commission was the written auto- 
graph of Samuel J. Tilden. The surprise was as great 
as if William had received a commission as Minister to 
France. After that there were four Democratic sons in 
that family circle, and, with the ‘‘old man,” Governor 
Tilden had five of the firmest friends in the state. 





GENERAL EXERCISES. 


THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 








L 


Artificial ivory has been made from the bones of sheep 
and waste pieces of deer and kid skins. The bones are 
crushed and bleached for two weeks in chloride of lime, 
then heated by steam along with the skin so as to forma 
fluid mass, to which a small qaantity of alum is added. 
The mass is then filtered, dried in the air, and allowed to 
harden in a bath of alum, the result being white, tough 
plates, which are more easily worked than natural ivory. 


Il, 


The cause of earthquakes has always been a great mys- 
tery. Some scientists say that the interior of the earth 
being in a molten condition is constantly sending out some 
of its heat by volcanic eruptions, hot springs, and in other 
ways; this leaves vacant spaces and the hard crust is 
broken as it shrinks to fit itself to its new conditions. This 
causes the terrible cracking of the surface or crust, the up- 
heaving in some places and down-settling in others. 


Il. 


The following reasons have been given to show that the 
center of the earth is still in a molten condition and gradu- 
ally cooling. 1. Thg farther the earth’s crust is penetrated 
the warmer it is found to be. 2. The rocks that have been 
thrown up by great upheavals show signs of having been 
greatly heated or entirely melted at some distant age. 38. 
The volcanoes send up melted masses from regions far be- 
low, and the geysers throw up hot water. The only satis- 
factory explanation of these facts is that the interior of the 
earth is still in a state of heat great enough to melt all 
metal or mineral matter there is there. 


IV. 


From the earliest times men have wondered why there 
was such a difference in the color of the ocean at different 
times and in different places. Sometimes it would be deep 
blue, then bluish-green, then green. Scientists have been 
studying the matter much of late, and they find that where 
the water is blue it contains more salt than where it is 
green. They find that blue water abounds most in the 
tropical seas, and green in the cold regions, though there 
are some exceptions to this, but none to the fact that the 
bluest waters contain the most salt. 


Vv. 


There is no danger more treacherous than fog at sea. A 
passenger of the America gives the following account of 
a narrow escape from collision between that vessel and the 
City of Chicago. About ten minutes after losing sight of 
the signal station at Fastnet, the America was enveloped 
in a very dense fog. The situation was a most critical one, 
the coast, even in the very finest and clearest weather, hay- 
ing many hidden dangers. Every precaution was taken to 
steer clear, while the engines were slowed down to dead 
speed ; powerful fog signals and the steam whistle were 
kept almost continuously sounding, and the most careful 
“look-out ’”’ was stationed on all parts of the vessel. Sud- 
denly a large steamer loomed out of the fog not twenty 
yards distant, slowly crossing the America’s bows. A 
collision seemed inevitable, and the passengers were panic- 
stricken. The America was reversed at full speed, and the 
other steamer went on with increased speed, and the dan- 
ger was avoided, but so narrowly that a person could have 
jumped from one steamer to the other. The next minute 
the vessels were hidden from each other in the fog. ~ 


VI. 


The tornado will soon lose some of its terror, for people 
will be partially prepared for it. Wise men who have 
studied their ways are now able to tell the direction they 
take, the kind of weather that always produces them, the 
place, and the time of day in which they are likely to occur. 
Nearly three thousand were correetly predicted in the year 
1884 by these tornado prophets. There will soon be a sys- 
tem of notifying the people in the threatened district so 
that they may be ready to seek places of safety when the 
storm approaches, either by running into cellars, or going a 
few miles to the south-east or north-west. Thetrack of the 
storm is seldom over half a mile wide and runs from north- 
east to south-west, soit can be quite easily avoided, when 
its coming is known a few hours beforehand. 


VI. 


Pet alligators are becoming quite the fashion among cer- 
tain classes of people. One young lady in New York hasa 
two-year-old alligator that wears a silver collar with achain 
attached, and follows her around like a pet dog. The baby 
alligators are usually kept in a large globe aquarium with 
a gravel bank rising out of the water on which it rests. 
Their food is raw meat, of which they require only a small 
quantity. One meal every two days is enough. They grow 
slowly and are very easily tamed. If this state of things 
continues, the pet poodle is in danger of receiving the cold 
shoulder. 





THE BULGARIAN PROBLEM. 


Nors.—This is suitable for reading as a school exercise. One 
pupil can read a paragraph. 


L 


The deposition of Prince Alexander presents a unique, if 
not a romantic phase of European finesse and intrigue. 
The Prince was surprised in his palace at Sofia by Russian 
emissaries, and invited to abdicate, and seeing that resist- 
ence or protest was useless, he gently submitted to the 
dictation of these state conspirators, and was conducted at 
once to Roumania. 
Il. 


His subsequent return, the uprising of the common peo- 
ple in his favor, the touching loyalty of army and court, 
the correspondence between the Prince and the Czar result- 
ing in the formal abandonment of Bulgaria by Alexander, 
are but dramatic situations in the play of Russian Diplom- 


acy. or 

As to the effect of this grand coup on the other great 
powers of Europe, opinions and comment are somewhat at 
variance That England does not look kindly on the ac- 
quirement of additional coast room on the Black Sea by 
Russia, goes without saying. Aside from this cause of 
national jealousy, Bulgarian bonds are quite largely held 
in England, and she would not be likely to smile at the 
jeopardizing of her interest account. But for all this, the 
British lion will do no more than growl and snap at the 
White Bear, while remaining quietly at home in the endea- 
vor to pacify or subdue her turbulent Irish subjects. 


IV. 


The view which Austria and Germany will take of this 
attempt of Russia to steal a Prince from his throne is yet 
to be announced definitely. It would seem that both Bis- 
mark and Austria should resist the encroachment of Rus- 
sia on so flimsy a plea of conquest. She seems to be playing 
a childish game ; she attempted to stir up discord and rev- 
olution among the Bulgarians by abducting their ruler, 
and then on the pretext of conserving the peace of Europe, 
she would heroically step in and add new lands to her 
dominion. 

V. 

But she is likely to have some trouble yet before the end. 
The Bulgarians are intensely loyal to the deposed Prince, 
and are supplicating the protection of the Powers in behalf 
of their Prince and country. This state of affairs the Czar 
did not count on. Instead of a dissatisfied and revolution- 
ary people, he finds them united and firm in their protest 
against foreign invasion, and it is hard to see how Russia 
can accomplish her purpose without the assent of the other 
powers in interest. VI 


Russia governs her own people so badly, keeping them 
down solely by force of arms, that the world at large would 
sooner see her territory abridged than extended. There is 
little doubt that, if successful in subjugating Bulgaria, she 
will soon lay hands on the adjacent domains, and Turkey 
in Europe will be her nearest and most tempting prize. 

In any event, there is small chance of Alexander’s re- 
assension to the throne, which, in the opinion of many 
students of the Bulgarian problem, he has too hastily 
left. 





LYRIC OF ACTION. 





For Recitation. 


*Tis the part of a coward to brood 
O’er the past that is withered and dead ; 

What though the heart’s roses are ashes and dust? 
What though the heart’s music be fled? 
Still shine the grand heavens o’erhead, 

Whence the voice of an angel thrills clear on the 

soul : 
‘¢ Gird about thee thine armor, press on to the goal ? 


If the faults or the crimes of thy youth 
Are a burden too heavy to bear, 
What hope can rebloom on the desolate waste 
Of a jealous and craven despair? 
Down, down with the fetters of fear! 
In the strength of thy valor and manhood arise, 
With the faith that illumes and the will that defies. 


“* Too late!” through God’s infinite world, 
From his throne to life’s nethermost fires— 
‘* Too late !” is a phantom that flies at the dawn 
Of the soul that repents and aspires. 
If pure thou hast made thy desires, 
There’s no height the strong wings of immortals 
may gain 
Which in striving to reach thou shalt strive for in 
vain. 


Then up to the contest with fate, 
Unbound by the past, which is dead ; 

What though the heart’s roses are ashes and dust? 
What though the heart’s music be fled ? 





Ne 
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Still shine the fair heavens o’erhead ; 
And sublime as the angel who rules in the sun 
Beams the promise of peace when the conflict is won. 
—PavuL H. Hayne. 





IN THE MORNING. 





(For any number of little ones.) 


In the morning, when we rise, 
To bathe is our first care ; 

We wash our hands and faces, so, (1) 
And next we brush our hair, (2) 


Then when we neat and tidy are, 
Down stairs we quickly go. 
‘* Good-morning, Ma !” ‘‘ Good-morning, Pa !” (8) 
We greet our parents, so. 


We go to breakfast, and we tie 
Our bibs thus, round our necks ; (4) 

For should we soil our nice clean clothes, (5) 
Our mother we might vex. 


We drink our wholesome, fresh, sweet milk, 
Thus from our mugs you see, (6) 

We use our knife and fork this way, (7) 
Cutting so carefully. 


Our breakfast done, we get our books, (8) 
And so for school prepare. 

These things we do, or ought to do, 
Each morning, with great care. 


1. Rub hands, then lift them to the face and rub it, as in the act 
of washing. 

2. With the right hand, smooth the hair. 

3. Touch the lips with fingers of the right hand, wave the hand 
and bow the head, first to the right and then to the left. 

4. Both hands at the back-of the neck, as if tying on bib. 

5. Both hands down lifting sides of dress, for a girl—no motion 
for a boy. 

6. Right hand held to mouth as though drinking from a cup. 

7. Use bo‘h hands with a cutting movement. 

8. Right hand down and out, as though taking up books. Lift 
the hand and place under left arm. 

(All the motions to be practiced till they can be given exactly 
together.) 





WE ARE FOUR. 


CHARACTERS. 


Four children, ten or twelve years of age. 

(The letters N. E. W.S. in large print are to be worn, one on the 
brow of each child. A piece of rubber worn around the head will 
hold the letter in place.) 

All.—We represent the cardinal points, 
(ist) North, (4th) South, (2d) East, (8d) and 
West. 
All.—From us you gather all the news— 
[each names his letter as he points to it} 
(1st) N, (2d) E, (8d) W, (4th) S. 
All (turning faces toward the point mentioned and using 
the right hand toward it also, making the motions 
exactly together).— 


With hand outstretched we point to North, 
And then to East we turn, 

And now we reach the hand to South, 
And next the West you learn. 


Now each shall take his rightful place, 
(ist) N. to the North shall go, 
(passing to the northern part of platform) 
(2d) E. to the east (takes his place) (3d) and W. 
west, (steps to west side) 
8. takes the south point—so (takes his place). 


North.— 
How cold and bleak the place appears, 
How chill the wild wind blows. 
Here the white bear and Polar fox 
Roam midst eternal snow. 


Here the huge whale, and soft-skinned seal, 
Find homes in waters chill. 

Nor flowers nor fruits perfume the air, 
Of frozen vale and hill. 


East.— 
Behold the land of rising sun— 
The far-famed Orient— 
The land of silks and teas and myrrh, 
And spices of rare scent. 


Behold its overflowing towns 
Of people gentle-eyed, 

Behold its curious works of art 
In gorgeous coloring dyed, 








West.— 
Ah! here’s the West—the active West ! 
How shall I sing its praise? 
T'll tell you of its gourd-like growth, 
Towns springing up in days. 
Here are the wondrous prairies vast, 
The richest soils on earth, 
And in this land of setting sun, 
Freedom had joyous birth. 
South.— 
Oh ! lovely, languid, fair South land, 
How sweet thy perfumed breeze, 
Thy flowering groves, thy rich, rare fruits, 
Thy forests of tall trees. 


But in those forests dense and deep, 
Beasts fierce and cruel roam, 

While serpents huge, and insects dread 
Call this fair South their home. 

All (taking their places together again).— 

From the four points we come again, 
And here together stand, 

Wishing for North, East, West, and South, 
God’s blessing on each land. 


PERSONS AND FACTS. 








Gen. Francis A. Walker is described as having a fine, strongly- 
marked face which suggests that of Napoleon, and his manner of 
wearing his bair increases the resemblance. His eyes are full of 
expression, dark, and lustrous; they emphasize the intelligence 
which is imparted by his lips, and his earnest and deliberate 
manner gives weight to his utterances. 

“ Every day at 1 o’clock $300,000,000 sit around a little mahog- 
any table in an upper room in the Western Union Building and 
eat a plain, but a substantial lunch.” 

There can no longer be any difference of opinion as to the fate 
of Geronimo. He must be hanged, and that quickly, for it is said 
that the pitiless savage is about to write a magazine article. 

Mr. DoBBIN, of the firm of Brown Brothers, of Belleville, N, J., 
had charge of the carving of the Newburg Free Academy. 

The study of history is one of which it may be most truly said 
vito brevis. 

The manager of the Slater Fund is Dr. A. G. Haygood, Oxford, 
Ga. 

The retirement is announced of Miss Mary E. Riddle, who for 
forty years has heen an eminent and successful teacher in the 
schools of Flingham, Mass. . 

The Catholic University is a certainty. 

Bret Harte’s forthcoming Christmas story, ** The Queen of the 
Pirate Isles," is to be illustrated by Kate Greenaway. 

Robert Browning, the poet, has been elected Foreign Secretary 
to the British Royal Academy. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is to lecture in Ireland the coming 
season. 

The North American Review has engaged Wade Hampton to 
write upon South Carolina's industries. 

Jean Ingelow’s new book,“ John Gerome, His Thoughts and 
Ways,” is to be published by Robert Bros. 

Mr. Gladstone has written a pamphlet on the Irish Question 
containing I., History of an Idea, and II., Lessons of the Election. 
10 cents. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. publishers. 

Mr. WILLIAM HARRISON has had charge of the construction of 
the new Newburgh High School. 

“Good Government Through Good Citizenship” is the motto 
of The Citizen, published by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. It is 
ably edited by Henry Randall Waite, Ph.D. 

Capt. 8. C. Prerce, for thirteen years principal of the largest 
grammar schoo! in the city of Rochester, N. Y., bas been visiting 
the Pacific coast. He is a member of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public and in every way worthy of the high esteem in which he 
is held by those who know him. 

WILu1AM Cook has compiled, mostly from Whitney’s Grammar, 
a list of prefixes and suffixes used in the German language. 

Sheet No. 5 in W. N. Hull's series of Chalk Talks is now ready. 

The women suffragists are elated over an article in the Colum- 
bia Jurist entitled, ** Fifty Opinions on Suffrage.“ 

The improved desks and apparatus for the new academy build- 
vg at Newburg were furnished by A. H. Andrews & Co., N. Y. 

“ John Parmelee’s Curse ” is Julian Hawthorne’s latest novel. 
It is announced for immediate publication by Cassell & Co. 

W. D. HOwWELLU’s is at work on a new story. 

Dr. HOLMEs’s visit to London has wonderfully revived inter- 
est in his works. 

The series of ‘‘ War Papers” in the Century Magazine has in- 
creased the circulation from 140,000 to 240,000 copies. 

Kirke’s “‘ Rear Guard of the Revolution” is meeting with a 
large sale. 

The “ War Papers”’ published in the Century Magazine are to 
be brought out in book form. 

“ Poor Richard’s Almanac” has been translated into Chinese. 

E. P. Rok has written another story. Itis “ He Fell in Love 
with His Wife.” 

About 30,000 persons attended the recent celebration at Kil- 
marnock of the centenary of the first publication of Burns's 
poems. 

Isaac D. Smzeap & Co., of Toledo, furnished the heating appar- 
atus of the Newburg Free Academy, ~ 


Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet is in many ways a remarkable one 
In style it is a resplendent illustration of political polemics. It is 
keen and sometimes caustic, but always courteous, always fair, 
and almost absolutely impersonal. 

Queen’s, Canada, spends $1,000 a year in prizes for art students, 
to which may be added $930 offered to theological students, and 
$240 to medical students—about $2,100 in all. 

The sum of $12,000 is quietly distributed every year at Yale 
College, $6,500 at Boston University. Students needing aid are 
required to interview the college president before a certain day 
in the college year, and fully satisfy him on all conditions laid 
down. They are then quietly enrolled for beneficiary aid and 
proceed with their studies without publicity and loss of self- 
respect. 

JAMEs R. LOWELL’s papers on Democracy will appear this fall. 

There are said to be five poets besides Tennyson in the House 
of Lords. 

Pavut H. Hayne, one of the best known of southern poets, 
recently died at his home in Gravetown, Ga. Asa writer 
he commenved his career at an early age. In 1852 he be- 
came editor of the Southern Literary Gazette. In 1857, 
under the impulse of his pen, Russell's Mugazine acquired 
wide-spread circulation. Of his poems the “Temptation 
of Venus,” and “Avolio,” have attracted considerable at- 
tention. He took part in the Civil War, but on account of his 
health he left the active field of his duties at Ft. Sumter. Dur- 
ing the last sixteen years of his life, he has done much writing 
for the Atlantic, Harper’s Magazine, Scribner’s Monthly, Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine and the Galary, etc. Healso wrote many poems, 
which have appeared in southern papers. Several collections of 
his poems have been published by Ticknor & Fields, and Harper 
Bros. 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





In Tennessee, two brothers have been nominated for governor ; 
one by the Republicans, the other by the Democrats. The latter 
has secured his election heretofore to Congress by a vigorous 
canvas with the violion, almost entirely ignoring argument and 
platform. 


Another American schooner has been seized by the Canadian 
authorities. 


George W. Alter, the confidential clerk of ex- Alderman Jaehne 
in the jewelry business, has made a confession of perjury, and 
now declares that Jaehne was a receiver of stolen goods, and 
gives additional facts to prove that he sold bis votes as Alderman. 
His testimony will be valuable in the cases against the other cor- 
rupt officials and the bribe-givers. 

Many French-Canadians in Massachusetts are purchasing tracts 
of land near Quebec, and propose to return to Canada in a body. 

Martin Irons, the labor agitator, was lately arrested and fined 
for drunkenness in Kansas City. 


An Antarctic expedition will be sent out in the spring by the 
British Association. and the English and Scotch Geographical! 
Societies, aided by the home and colonial governments. 

An attempt has been made by dynamiters to blow upa switch 
tower of the Lake Shere road at Chicago. 

The island of St. Vincent has been devastated by a hurricane. 

Ever since 1876 Geronimo bas been prominent in Indian dis- 
turbances. His career has not been that of an Indian chieftain 
avenging the real wrongs of his race, but that of a leader of pri- 
vate marauding expeditions. Of all his campaigns, the last has 
been the most serious. 

England is evidently becoming very anxious about the stave of 
affairs in India, and with good reason. Having drawn heavily 
upon Indian resources of ali kinds for more than a century, she 
cannot view the steady impoverishment of the country with a 
good conscience. The Indian Government is already in financial 
straite, and its future seems very dark. The remarkable fal) in 
silver is being followed by consequences of the most painful 
kind. The silver difficulty is, however, only one incident ina 
situation full of misery and of menace. 

In the Maine election, Mr. Bodwell (Republican) was elected 
Governor by a plurality variously estimated at from 11,000 to 
14,000, 

The result of the Vermont elections insures the return of Mr. 
Edmunds to the United States Senate. 

The Ohio Democrats have nominated a Knight of Labor, John 
McBride, for Secretary of State. 

Mr. Carnegie’s gift of $250,000 to the city of Edinburgh fora 
free library has been accepted with thanks. 

In Ireland soldiers have refused to carry out evictions when 
ordered. 

The Connecticut Republicans have nominated Mr. P. C. Louns- 
bury for Governor. 

The Queen of Spain is eeriously ill. 

Further reports of the massacre of Christians in China are 
given bycable disp atches. 

The unvailing of Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty will not occur 
in September, as has been popularly supposed. Owing to the de- 
lay in the passage of the bill by Congress providing funds for the 
dedication ceremonies, the event has been postponed. The*bill, 
as passed by both houses of Congress, received the President's 
approval only recently, and the work will now be vigorously 
pushed forward. The unveiling wil! take place late in October 
probably on the 20th. 

Notwithstanding that the original appropriation has been cut 
down from $106,000 to 56,500 the ceremonies wil! be imposing. 
No detail of the original plan wiil be abandoned, except the 
strengthening of the walls of the oid fort around the pedestal, 
and their connection by means of arches with the foundations of 
the pedestal. The French repubiic will be represented at the 
dedication ceremonies by 30 French citizens. 


The whole system is built up and rejuvenated by the peculiar 
medicine, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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DAKOTA. 

A teachers’ reading circle has been organized in South Dakota. 
Seven institutes were held in Dakotain one week. The onein 
Hand county is deserving of especial mention. 102 teachers were 
enrolled, a number that has been equalled in only a few cases. 
Supt. Pinkham was assisted in his work by Profs. Bon, Dempster, 
and Crawford. 

A very interesting institute was held in Brule county, at Kim- 
ball, presided over by E. L. Drury, county superintendent, with 
Prof. Savage, of Chamberlain, as instructor. 

Pror. WILuIs C. BowER has pted the principalship of the 
Custer City schools for the coming year, and Miss Mary L. Bower, 
his sister, will have charge of the primary department of the same 
schools. 

Pror. ALEXANDER STRACHAN has been secured to take charge 
of the Scotland Academy as principal, and Miss Sarah 8. Fergu- 
son takes the position of assistant principal. 





















GEORGIA. 

The normal institute, under the direction of the Richmond Co. 
board of education, was held at Augusta, from Sept. 13 to Sept. 
24. The lecturers were: Lawton B. Evans, John Neely, Prof. 
Benj. Neely, Dr. H. F. Campbell, Prof. Otis Ashmore, Hon. Chas. 
Y. McCord, Rev. A. G. Wardlaw. 


ILLINOIS. 

E, A. Gastman bas issued a circular showing the financial con- 
dition of the public schools in Decatur. The total expenses were 
$30,699. Th? highest salary was $1,300, the lowest $270. The 
highest paid toa lady corresponds to the lowest paid to a gentle- 
man, being $700 in each case. 

Compuratively few changes have taken place in the faculty of 
the Itlinois State Normal School since its organ:za ion. Dr. 
Hewett has deen in continuous service fo-> twenty-eight years, 
with the exce otion of one year spent in traveling. Profs. Metcalf 
and Stetson have co.nplet :d twenty-four years, Profs. Cook and 
McCormick tweaty and seventeen years respectively, and Prof. 
Seymour ten years. Mrs. Martha D. L. Hiynie retired this year 
after twenty years of service. 


IOWA. 

kK. D. Jones has retired from the principalship of the Des Moines 
high school. 

J. H. WATERS, of Willshire, Ohio, has been elected principal 
of the Wetls School, Keokuk. 

H. H. Senvey has conducted the Mahaska County normal insti- 
tute for the past ten years. A longer term of service in one 
county has not been rendered by any other man in the state. 

Pror. A. B. Huaues, of Villisca,has been appointed to tne 
principalship of schools in Schuyler, Nebraska. 

Prur. W. H. Fort, of Maquuketa, Iowa, succeeds Prof. C. 
F. Gates as principal of the Canton schools, Dakota. Prof. Gates 
js still confined to his room with his eyes in a bad condition. 

The ne ¥ normal school at Algona, promises to be successful in 
every respect. Thisis the taird normal founded by Prof. Gil- 
christ, and he has the hearthy co-operation of a host of friends 
in making it a grand success. 

The state norma) school at Greene has an © rollment of about 
250. 

H. Hutt, son of Prof. Hull, has accepted the principalship of 
the Ponca, Ned. schools. 

According to the superintendent’s report, [owa has nearly 14,- 
009 school-houses. . 

The people of Iowa are proud of the low per cent. of illiteracy 
in their state, but seem to forget the fact that their teachers are 
the most poorly paid of any western state. She pays her male 
teachers on an aoerage $35.40 per man, and her femaie teachers 
$27.4%each. Kansas pays $40.70, and 32.85; Minn. $29 and 
$39; Neb. $28.23, and $30.30; Lil. $49, and $39; Wis, $40.89, and 
$27.17; Mo. $46.61 to both male and female. Isit any wonder 
thit so many teachers are leaving the profession, or going to 
other states ? H. F. ANDERS. 

Greene. State Correspondent. 


MINNESOTA. 

Institutes will be held as follows during the month of October : 
DATE. COUNTY. PLACE. INSTRUCTORS. 
Oct. 4, Otter Tail, Parker's Prairie, G. F. Cowing. 
Oct 4, Norman, Ada, 8. Peterson. 
Oct. 4, Pipestone, Pipestone City, C. W. Fenloson. 
Oct. 11, Washington, Ouk Park, T. P. James. 
Oct. 11, Todd, Long Prairie, J. Barnes. 
Oct. 11, Renville, Bird Island, E. Ericson. 
Oct. 18, Anoka, Anoka, G. D. Goodrich. 
Oct. 18, Benton, Sauk Rapids, J. A. Senn. 
Oct. 18, Chi pewa, Montevideo, O. J. Rollerson. 
Oct. 25, Scott, Jordan, M. M. Shields. 
Oct. 25, Sherburne, Elk River, G. C. Hill. 
Oct. 25, Traverse, Brown's Valley, H, J. C. Mackintosh. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Mr. C. 8S. ParGts, principal of the Wilton High School, be- 
comes principal of Dow Academy, Franconia. 

Miss ABBLE J. MoCuTCHINS has been appointed preceptress of 
the acaiemy of Meriden. 

Miss Lettie J. Lex, for many years a successful teacher in the 
graded school at Littleton, has accepted a position in Ohio. 

A. C. LyForpD, of Tilton, has concluded his engagement at the 
Holderness school for boys. He has engaged for the next year 
as instructor in languages in the Episcopal academy at Cheshire, 
conn., at a salary of $1,300, 

Extensive repairs are being made on the buildings of Kimball 
Union Academy, at Meriden. 

Miss ANNIE E. SHEPARD, one of the first teachers of the 
Nashua high schol, and afterwards engaged in the same work in 
the South, died suddenly at Hampton Beach recently. 

Miss Hetzen Coss, of Yarmouth, Me., has been engaged as 
principal of the girls’ department of the Stevens high schvol at 
Claremont. 

Concord, N. H. State Correspondent. Miss Buuren A. Folger, 
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Rev. Samus, Lockwoop, Ph.D., one of the state's veteran 
teachers and superintendent of 112 schoo! districts in Ménmouth 
county, is recuperating in the White Mountains, where he always 
spends September. 

Principal Addison W. Ely, of Rutherford, Jacob Maxwell, of 
South Orange, and M. Calkins, of Linden, have, with hundreds of 
others this year, suffered a dismissal because their politics or re- 
ligion did not coincide withthe beliefs of the new boards of trus- 
tees. Popular indignation, which was ata high pitch in the above 
towns on account of this injustice, is unable to alter the edict of 
the trustees. These teachers had filled their positions for from 
8 to 2) years with perfect satisfaction. So bound, body and soul, 
are many worthy principals here, that it can be said in substance 
of the larger number of schools as it is of one at Chatham : ** No 
principal can stay there long who is not both a Democrat anda 
Presbyterian.” No efficient state organization for the protection 
of teachers exists. It will probably be a topic for discussion in 
the State Teachers’ Association at Newark next December. 

The school law does not protect teachers from the meanness of 
unscrupulous men who often work their way into the school 
boards. An excellent teacher in Hunterdon was taken ill two 
weeks before the expiration of his contract. Recovering in seven 
days, a trustee informed him that his contract would expire in 
five days, and that a relative of the trustee would then take the 
school, and the incumbent as not permitted to finish his con- 
tract. When the matter was lain before the county superinten- 
dent he decided that the teacher was entitled to the pay for the 
time, but that the trustees might at any time call on him for the 
completion of his work. Of course this was in favor of the trus- 
tees for they called on him in mid-summer when otherwise en- 


A line drawn from Amboy to Trenton would divide the state 
into sections, whose people would contrast as strongly in moral, 
intellectual, and financial qualities as do the surfaces of the differ- 
ent parts. In South Jersey the old-fashioned “select’’ school 
preserves the immaculute (?) children of the wealthy from the 
“common herd”’ who assemble at the public schools. Hence the 
“private” or “ select” school flourishes, while the tax-payers do 
nothing voluntarily for the public schools. In the northern sec- 
tion, the people all generously support the public schools by the 
raising of special taxes, contributions, and a constant interest in 
their welfare. These people believe that when their children are 
carefully reared and instructed about the offensive things that 
every one must some time encounter, they will be unscathed by 
the association and better fitted for an active life’s duties. 


NEW YORK. 


The following institutes have been appointed for the first two 
weeks in October: 


DATE. CouUNTY. PLACE. INSTRUCTORS. 

Oct. 4, Ist, Jefferson, Adams, H. R, Sanford. 

Oct. 4, Schenectady, Schenectady, J. H. French, L. B; 
Newell. 

Oct. 4, Ulster, Kingston, 8. H. Albro, 

Oct. 4, Ist Dist. Chenango, Norwich, C. T. Barnes. 

Oct. 11, 2d Dist. Chenango, Oxford, 8. H. Albro. 

Oct. 11, 3d, Jefferson, Clayton, E. Belknap. 

Oct. 11, Niagara, Lockport, J.H. French, L. B. 
Newell. 

Oct. 11, 2d Dist. Lewis, Lowville, H. R. Sanford. 

Oct. 11, Genesee, Batavia, C. T. Barnes. 


The next regular session of the 3d District, Erie County, Teach- 
ers’ Association will convene at Collins’ Center, Oct. 1 and 2. Pro- 
gram is as follows: Address, Prof. J. H. Seiden; “ystem of Teach- 
ing when the Country was New, Cyrus Rice; Civil Gove:nment, 
F. L. Robinson; Gleanings from State Superintendent's Report, 
Charles Andrews; Interest, Amos Yates; Spelling, G. B. Canfield. 
Physiology and Hygiene, B. M. Briggs; Primary Arithmetic, 
Jennie Murray ; What Shall we Teach? Com. Dillingham ; Essay, 
L. Maud Russell; Uses and Abuses of Text-Books, L. W. Lake; 
Paper, Mabel Heath; Essay, Libbie Smith; How to Improve our 
Schools, Principal C. O. Ciark ; Essay, Science and Religion, Mary 
Kobinson ; Talk on Composition, Georgiana Nilkie; Development 
Lesson in Numbers, Kittie Flanagan; Paper, Jay Drake. A lec- 
ture will be given Friday evening on Corals and Coral Islands, by 
Prof. David 8. Kellicott, of the Buffalo state norma! school. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Ata meeting of the committee appointed for the purpose, a 
course of reading for one year for the teachers of the state was 
prescribed as follows: First term--1. Swett’s methods of Teaching, 
2. McCarthy's History of Modern Times, 3. Guyot’s History of 
Civilization; Second term—4. Hewitt’s Pedagogy, 5. Life of 
Franklin, or LaFayette, or both; Whole year—6. Gow's Morais 
and Manners, Optional; First term—Tales from Shakespeare, by 
Charles and Mary Lamb; Second term—King John, including the 
life of the author; Whole year—Jules Verne’s “ Around the 
World in Eighty Days,” Macaulay’s Biographical Essays, The New 
York or the New England School Journal ani the N. C. Teacher. 
J. C. Price, president of the state t-achers’ association and chair- 
man of the executive committee, has issued a call for a meeting 
of the colored educa‘ors of North Carolina, to be heid in the city 
of Raleigh, Thursday evening, Nov. 11,1886. The purpose of the 
convention will be to consider the importance of a state institute 
for training colored teachers, and for the higher education of 
the colored youth of the state. Teachers and friends of negro 
education are invited to enlist their voice and sentiments in this, 
one of the most important questions of the day. 


OHIO. 

The Adams Co. institute was a success in every particular. 
Supt. Cole, of Marysville, and J. B. Pe wlee, of Cincinnati, were 
the ins'ructors. The lectures by Dr. Hedley on the “ Sunnyside 
of Life,” and “Success and Failure,” were up to the standard 
and enjoyed by all. 

The twenty-first session of the Washington County teachers’ 
institute convened at Marietta, Aug. 30. The instructors were 
Dr. J. Mickleborough, of Brooklyn; Prof. E. E. Philips, Mrs. D. 
L. Williams, and Prof. J. H. Chamberlain. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The teachers’ institute for the city of Reading was held the 
week before the opening of the schools, Sept. 6-10. Mr. A. E. 








September 25, 1886. 


Frye, of Hyde Park, Mass., gave instruction in geography, mould- 
ing in sand, etc,; Miss Lelia E. Patridge, of Normal Park, Iil., 
spoke on primary work; Mr. W. W. Speer, of the same place, 
gave instruction in number work; and Mrs. L. L. Follett, of 
Quincy, Mass., taught a small school of little children every day 
of the week, to illustrate methods of primary work. The ihsti- 
tute was a very strong one, full of solid work of the most pro- 
gressive kind. All the instructors were specialists in their lines of 


work, and it would have been hard to find a stronger working - 


force for an institute. 

The Board of Control, in July, established a normal training 
school for the training of teachers for the city schools. Supt. 
Ballict bas been authorized to select a competent woman as train- 
ing teacher. During the past year, the Board bas granted Mr. 
Balliet a city institute, a large amount of supplementary reading, 
and anormal training school. This indicates that the Board is 
progressive, and is a good showing for one year. 

Deputy State Superintendeat Henry Houck gave his grand lec- 
ture “ The Old and the New,’’ on Tuesday evening, during the 
Warren Co. institute. His work and influence in the state has 
been great. He always carries a world of sunshine and good na- 
ture along with him. His lectures before the institute were highly 
appreciated, and well they might be for he is one of Pennsyl- 
vauia’s greatest institute conductors, and other states are pleased 
to call him year after year to speak to the teachers on education. 

TEXAS. 


Mr. WILLIAM C,. Warp, of Ellis Co., delivered a lecture at Cor- 
sicana recently on ‘““The Normal Method of Teaching Grammar.” 

A long list of the rulesan1 regulations of the Uvalde schools 
has been published in the Uvalde News. If these thirty-five 
rules regulating the conduct of superintendent, teachers, and 
pupils are enacted with the promised “unrelenting vigor and 
firm Sess,” we prophesy model schools in Uvalde. 

TENNESSEE. 

Co. ABERNATHY’S school for boys in Pulaski has been discon- 
tinued this year. 

Mr. W. E. Stokes, of Macon, Miss., succeeded Prof. Mann as 
principal of the Pulaski High School. Miss Marianne Trabue, of 
Nashville, is teacher of vocal music and history. 

VERMONT. 

lustitutes will probably be held in Grand Isle county, at North 
Hero, Oct. 6,7, and 8, and Samaille county, at Jobnson, ‘ct. 14, 
15,and 16. The uncertainty with which the ann»,u cement is 
made is owing to the facet that institutes can be held in this state, 
only on application of twenty-fivé teachers of the county, by 
petition. Educational meetings of one day may be held without 
petition, but these cannot be appointed more than two or three 
week inadvancegs 





THE JERSEY CITY SCHOOLS. 

Supt. Edson has b een making some radical changes in the 
course of studies in the public schools. His second year 
opens with a greatly improved manual. Algebra has beer 
dropped, technical grammar has given place to language 
work, and objective methods are now generally employed 
in the primary grades. These changes, of course, meet with 
opposition from some of the teachers. 

Changes have also been made in the high school. A year 
has been added to the course, making it now four and a- 
half years, including the six months in the training school. 
The principal, Prof. A. B. Polland, a graduate of Middle- 
town University, Ct., is now on his second year; the school 
is in fine condition, the pupils enthusiastic and self-gov- 
erned. 

Mrs. K. S. Durrie, principal of the Training Department, 
is a teacher of twenty-eight years’ experience, six of which 


have been spent in her present position. The department 
under her management has been a marked success. 

Mr. Geo. H. Lindsley, principal of School No. 1, may well 
be called a “veteran.” He has taught in Jersey City 
thirty-five years, with the exception of three years in a New 
York City school. His average attendance is eleven hun- 
dred, and his assistants number twenty-four. He says he 
has lost six or seven teachers “by marriage” within the 
last five years, which he seems to consider quite an afflic- 
tion. The interests of this school are well attended to by 
the local committee of the Board, Mr. Mangels. Mr. Linds- 
ley considers the changes in the manual as a great improve- 
ment, having himself advocated them many times in the 
past. 

The primary department of the school is so greatly 
crowded that part of the children are admitted in the fore- 
noon and part in the afternoon. This is also the case in a 
number of the other schools. In fact the number of chil- 
dren of school age in Jersey City exceeds the seating ca- 
pacity of the public schools by over thirty-fiwe thousand, 
a very startling figure indeed, and one that should receive 
the immediate attention of the citizens. 

The principal of school No. 2 is Mr. D. B. Kirby, a gradu- 
ate of the Newark Normal School. The primary depart- 
ment isin charge of another veteran teacher,—Mrs. E. J. 
Eveland, who has held her position twenty-eight years. 
Prof. Kirby is especially interested in language and arith- 
metic, and the topical method of dealing with geography, 
largely drawn from outline maps. Penmanship also re- 
ceives especial attention. 

Principal J. H. Brensinger, A.M., of School No. 3, re- 
ceived his appointment in February, 1885. He is a gradu- 
ate of Layfayette College, and an earnest teacher. He was 
the first of the Jersey City teachers to abolish recess and 
substitute marching, a feature so satisfactory that it is be- 
ing generally adopted by the other schcols, He is making 
quite a feature of Friday afternoon receptions every two 
weeks. Every pupil takes a part, being previously drilled 
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by the principal or one of his assistants. The primary de- 
partment, in charge of Miss Maria Outwater, numbers six 
hundred. There are three annexes to the school; one on 
Grand street, in charge of Miss Mary A. Coughlin ; a pri- 
mary department on Wayne street (No. 19), in charge of 
Mrs. Annie L. Bubier; and one on Mercer (No. 17), under 
Miss Mary J. Rappleyea. 

School No. 4 has been in charge of Principal Edward 
Kelly, a graduate of the New York City Normal School, 
since 1870. He is assisted by nine teachers in the grammar, 
and nine in the primary department. The principal of the 
latter is Mrs. Maria A. Wright. 

Principal J. W. Wakeman has been principal of School 
No. 6 for over twenty one years. The building has been 
enlarged recently, and now accommodates over fifteen 
hundred. Over ten hundred of these are in the primary de- 
partment, in charge of Mrs. Louise H. Stanley, a graduate 
of Jersey City Normal School. The primary department 
here is so large that the two lowest classes are divided into 
morning and afternoon attendants. The long-term service 
also prevails in this school, one of the primary teachers, 
Miss Tallson, having held her position seventeen years, and 
Miss Peck sixteen years. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK) 
“* 


NEW YORK CITY. 








The thirty-eighth annual session of the College of the City of 
New York commenced Sept. 16. As usual during vacation, the 
building has been put in thorough repair. The paper hangers 
have quite transformed the faculty room and committee room, 
where also the previously cracked flooring has be n rai:ed toa 
proper level. The library of the college contains 22,424 volum es, 
being available not only to instructors, students. and alumni, but 
to all the teachers in the common schools of the city. The mu- 
seum of natural history connected with the college contains 6,000 
specimens. Recent addition; comprise various gifts—as one in 
the concological department from the Smithsonian Institute; a 
collection of 400 species of insects, from a member of the last 
senior class; several hundreds of specimens of silk, wool, linen, 
and cotton manufactures from leadinz dealers and manufactur- 
ers; different foreign and fancy woods from importers; cotton 
specimens from the New York Cotton Exchange, and specimens 
of grains from the Produce Exchange. 

As a comparatively recent f ature, the workshop receives gen- 
eral attention. It consists of three departments—one is for wood 
working, accomodates a class of thirty; another for forging and 
vice work, and a third for lathe work, each with full equipment. 
All the shops are illuminated by electric lights. Students in the 
classical as well as in the scientific course are admitted to the 
workshops. 

The course of instruction is without other change of import- 
ance. The faculty continues also the same, with one exception. 
In the place of the late John Christopher Draper, M.D., LL D., a 
former tutor, William Stratford, M.D., Ph.D., is at the head of the 
department of natural history, physiology, and hygiene. 

The number of students reaches not far from 1,300 in the differ- 
ent courses. A post-graduate course in civil engineering extends 
through two years, in addition to a classical and a scientific 
course each of five years’ continuance, and a mechanical course 
extending three years. 

At present—as since 1882—it is not required that a candidate 
for admission to the college shall have taken a course in the pub- 
lic schools of the city. Many are received from private schools, 
or from other training. Any young man who may be fourteen 
years of age and a resident of the city is entitled to admission, if 
satisfactorily passing the same examination as students of the 
class he seeks to enter. 





A plan is proposed in this city to organize a “ Universal 
Information Exchange.” It is to be for literary men, stu- 
dents, and inquirers what Cook’s Tours have been for 
travelers. .It proposes to place the services of experts in 
every department of knowledge, at the command of resi- 
dents in the most obscure districts, at reasonable rates. 

To illustrate: One has written a book and had it rejected 
by a half-dozen publishers. The expert in the department 
of literature could have given advice, which would likely 
have saved the work from such a handicap. 

In medicine, the Exchange would keep thoroughly posted 
as to the reputation of physicians in each line of practice, 
and give the benefit of that knowledge to its subscribers, 
together with reduced fees from what would be demanded 
otherwise. 

Such an institution established at the fountain-head for 
expert information has a field, certainly, and is worthy of 
the consideration of those who feel there is something to 
be learned. There are thousands who have had their plans 


.all go awry for the want of proper counsel ; but they knew 


no one to advise them. 

It is proposed to have as many departments as there are 
professions and business vocations. At the head of each of 
these there will be one or more of the ablest men in that 
department of knowledge. From these sections definite and 
satisfactory answers will be given to all questions pro- 
pounded by any person who is a subscriber to the Ex- 
change. It is a well-known fact that men who are noted 
for their profound knowledge of some branch of science or 
art are almost daily appealed to for information on some 
subject. This fact alone is sufficient to warrant the success 
of an organization of experts for the purpose of supplying 
such information, at comparatively small rates. Such an 
institution cannot fail to merit the approbation and patron- 


age of the thousands who are progressive and who are on | », 


the lookout for something to promote their success and 
happiness. 


- LETTERS 


GRADING THE CoUNTY SCHOOLS.—I would like to hear 
through the JoURNAL the epinion and experience of some 
of the a superintendents who have tried a graded 
course of study in the county schools. I know it has been 
tried Will not those commissioners who have tried it re- 
—_ the result of their experience to the JOURNAL for the 

nefit of , A CounTY TEACHER. 





THE PRIMARY TEACHER.—As primary teaching is less 
understood than is that of older pupils and higher branches, 
does it not follow that the best educational ability should 
be a in that field wherein the most research is still 
ne ? 

As early influences are conceded to be by far the most 
potent in the formation of character, should not the best 
ae be engaged in the administering of early in- 

uences ! 

As the greater number of our children leave school long 
before comeing their course, and go to work to support 
those higher institutions in whose benefits they can never 
share, is it not the peculiar province of the state to provide 
especially competent instructors for these children whose 
course is thus abridged ? 


New York City. Rosa DARTLE. 


History STUDIEs.—In the SCHOOL JOURNAL of Februar: 
6, there was an article entitled “‘ History Studies,”’ in whic 
the writer gave a method of teaching events by decades. 
In a little work entitled “ Helps in History,” or Hel 
in fixing the facts of American History, by Henry C. 
Northam, pp. 128 to 141, Chart No. 1 shows the entire plan 
for teaching the first four eae of American history by 
this system of decades. This book was soneeeeed and 
first published in 1882, and these methods have been suc- 
cessfully used by thousands of teachers in connection with 
any and all text-books upon the subject of history. 

he plan is fully explained upon page 128 of said book, 
and the intention of the author was to have a chart pre- 
pared in school as fast as the events were learned, and the 
decades of a large part of American history can be learned 
apd remembe very readily. 

Sometimes one lessen will take all the important events 
of a decade ; another decade may require a week or a fort- 
night’s time, but when mastered the student remembers it 

Chart No, 2, in the same book, treats of the fifth period 
of American history by grouping. Placing acquisitions of 
territory together, financial matters, tariffs, treaties and 
compromises, wars and rebellions, inventions, slavery, and 
as many other topics as can be uped. These plans are 
very suggestive, and children will examine their own text- 
books, trace out the connection, and finally by association 
remember whole groups and decades as easily as single 
events. HENRY C. NORTHAM. 

Lowvile, N. Y. 


GRADING A SCHOOL.—What is the best method of grad- 
ing a school of three departments, consisting of about one 
hundred pupils? SUBSCRIBER. 

It is difficult to give special directions. In general the be 
ginners in school and those that read well in the first 
reader, nay be putin the lowest or primary department, 
the second and third reader grades in the intermediate, and 
the fourth reader, and all those more advanced in the high- 
est department. This classification would depend, how- 
ever, upon circumstances. If by such a classification, 
there should only bea few in the highest room, and a 
preponderance in the lowest, as isoften the case, two di_ 
visions may be made of the first reader class, the higher 
sent to the next room, and the third reader class sent into 
the highest. 


BooKS FOR A PRIMARY TEACHER.—I have selected the 
following from your catalogue of books for teachers: 
Johnson’s Education by ing, Buckham’s Hand- 
Book four Young Teachers, Grube’s Methods in Arith- 
metic, and Parsons’ Calisthenic Songs. I am to teach first 
primary this year. If you think these books suitable for 
my grade I will send for them after hearing from yuu. If 
you know of any others that would be better please tell me 
of them. I am very anxious that my school shall prove 
successful, and as I canuot afford buy many books, 
would like to have the ones that treat of primary Ae 


With the exception of “‘ Buckham’s Hand-book for Young 
Teachers,” you could not to do better for primary work. 
That is adapted more especially to inexperienced teachers 
in any grade, deals with classification and management ot 
pupils rather than of primary methods. Would advise you to 
substitute ‘‘Quincy Methods” which is distinctly primary. 
You should also have its companion volume, the “ Talks on 
Teaching,’”’ which give the principles underlying these 
methods. You should have also Calkins’ * Primary Object 
Lessons,”’ and Page’s ‘“‘ Theory and Practice.” 


DokEs PUNISHMENT REFORM HARDENED SINNERS.—What 
makes a person sin? What makes a hardened sinner? Is 
pot all sinning the resu!t of ignorance of some sort,—de- 
fective judgment,—want of adequate conception of right 
and wrong, or ma/-make-up of some kind ? 

If only physical pain or physical restraint will check the 
tendency to do wri ng, then phyrical pain has a ter in- 
fluence than moral restraints. Physical pain, no doubt, acts 
as a restraint where nothing else would reach, but it is 
a if physical pain ever reformed anything or any- 


y: 

I do not know that a vicious animal was ever reformed 
by cruel punishment. The Raray pa is that now adopted 
by all wise and humane trainers of animals. 

Should not this pian work equally well with the human 
family. Human brutes for centuries ruled the school- 
room, and innocent youth suffered the torments ascribed to 
the Dark Regions. 

Since the rod and all other instruments of torment have 
been banished from the school-room, we have better chil- 
dren, more docile puyils, better order, and more effective 


ork. 
Was this method carried forward into our criminal code, 





and more wisdom, more charity, and spirit of Christ ex- 


tended to unfortunate humanity there would be more good 
in the world than under our present plap. Is not a pers: n 
who sins ve®y unfortunate, a) d should he not be pitied for 
his malformation of mental and moral makeup ? . 

What you say upon this point in your very excellent 
JOURNAL of Sept. 4, is good, but I am iv clined to think you 
want the poor unfortunate punished simply because he is 
unfortunate. ‘“‘ Why should a child ever be punished. How, 
when, where, how often?” are all answered in Herbert 
Spencer’s Education. J, FAIRBANKS. 

Spri id, Mo. 


OnE Way OF KEEPING ORDER.—In striving to devise 
ways and means to keep busy and orderly a crowded room 
of little folks, we hit upon the following plan, which proved 
a pleasant incentive to the pupils: In our room were three 
rows of double seats, each accommodating the same number 
of pupils. The rows were designated as the “ paw ew 
fellow, and Tennyson Rows,’ and the corresponding mot- 
toes chosen were: “‘ Be as thorough as you can,’”’—“ — 
to labor and to wait,”—and “‘’Tis only noble to be good.” 
Each row was very proud of its name and motto, and to 
encourage them I would frequently allude to the good and 

leasant things which came under my observation—some- 

hing like this: 

““My Cary Row were all in attendance and all prompt 
this ee ‘My royal little Tennysons are fast learn- 
ing the nobility of being good. I have not reprimanded one 
of them to-day.” ‘“ How quietly my Longfellows handle 
their slates! and what nice work they are putting on those 
slates, too !”” 

We would not be coaxed into telling which row “did the 
best,” for this would create unkind ay : but we found 
something in which ali excelied, or something to praise in 
each. Every child felt a personal interest, a happy owner- 
ship, in his row, and quite nice little housekeepers were 
they, never allowing a _ paper or a drop of ink to tell 
tales of careless fingers. metimes when a mischievous 
boy or stubborn girl gave me trouble, the rest of the Carys 
or Longfellows would do more than I to subdue the of- 
fender. A boy felt decidedly mean to receive a curtain- 
lecture like this from a tiny girl friend : 

“Now, Bob White, aren't you ashamed of yourself! 
Why, you were almost saucy! And the Cary Row had 
been just the nicest all the week. I'd just apologize if I 
were you—that’s the politest way !”’ 

Fri evenings we gave little entertainments. One 
week the Longfellow Row would prepare readings and 
recitations; the next week the Tennysuns, etc. Then we 
would all participate in celebrating some author’s birth- 


day. 

In this way [ think both teacher and pupils enjoyed their 
labor, learned to work thoroughly, obey neuen \ and do 
good royally. » BF. 

Texas, 


Teaching children to govern themselves is the right kind 
of government. The clannish spirit is strong in children. 
They like to be identified as members of a class or division, 
and will, if appealed to, labor more for the honor and good 
standing of their class than they would for themselves in- 
dividually. It is a mean scholar, indeed, who will volun- 
tarily bring twenty-five or thirty classmates under odium 
by his actions. ‘Therefore a device like the above is one of 
the best that can be resorted to for governing unruly boys. 
Make them feel they are responsible for the good standing 
of, not one, but a whole class. 


“A MAN CANNOT BE WICKED ALONE.”’—Cannot agree 
with you, Mr. Editor. Have seen many of that kind and 
read o' more. The first man born upon the earth was said 
to be a very wicked man and killed his brother. He had 
no one to help him. All down history and in our little 
school experience, we find some that will be bad alone, with 
no one to help or encourage them in their badness, The 
kind of sermon to preach, 's to enlighten his unde: stand- 
ing, change the channel of his thoughts, educate him to a 
higt er and better life, and thus change his va‘ ure, 

do not think you can pound badness out of one, nor 
make him better by preaching or by cruelly treating him. 

Springfield, Mo. J. FAIRBANKS. 


FAtry STORIES.—In the ScHOOL JOURNAL, June 26, “A 
Subscriber” asks about the “use of fairy tales and myth- 
ological stories in primary teaching,’ and ‘“‘the danger 
that a child’s faith in religious truths may be lessened by 
this practice.” 

I like your answer inthe main. (1) J. H. Mills, whose 
life-work been the nurture of the minds and morals of 
the orphans in this state, in bis ‘‘ About Children ” opposes 
the use of fairy tales; “Children should know that this 
world is not pozeunes by chance.’”’ He recommends “other 
a nod and simple stories,’’ with biographies and his- 
tories. 

@ In “‘ What’s Mine’s Mine,’’ George MacDonald ange 
of Mercy Palmer: “ Her childhood had been starved on the 
husks of new fairy tales, all invention and no imagination, 
than which no more unoourishing food was ever offered to 
God’s children.”” This author would have stories for the 
young filled with “ imaginative turns and spiritual bints.”’ 

(3) Col. F. W. Parker approves of Andersen’s, Grimm’s, 
and Hebel's tales, and says: “‘ Fairy stories to the child 
are like the parables of the Master—they contain the seeds 
of truth that will germinate and fructify in the child’s 
mind, far better than the truth grown to its full stature, 
and embodied in maxims and precepts.”” Many other good 
things he s in the same chapter (Notes of Talks on 
Teaching Talk XXII, History). 

The “‘ doctors ” apparently, though each may be 
ht, viewing from standpoint. Doubtless many fairy 
es are worse than worthless in this day of better, because 

truer, stories. My plan of story-telling is this: Inquire of 
the older people for local stories, and wonders, and tradi- 
tions; these are in every community. Then arrange and 
fill in “‘with imaginative turns and spiritual hints,” as 
there may be need of, and tell them tothechildren. I’ve 
never lacked or tired an audience of little ones. Often I 
hear the stories charmingly retold by the children to one 
another. Much history of homes, and peopie, and a 
borhood doings, and strange things of long ago could 
unearthed by this method of inquiry. Especially is the 
south, with its war legends, Indian stories, tbe dear, kind 
story-tellers among the oldest darkies, and reminiscences 
of the days of slavery, fruitful in good maternal for such 
work. The local coloring gives an interest and air of reality 
than can be bestowed in no other way so well. 

W. F. MARSHALL. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE DIACRITICAL SPELLER. By C. R. Bayles. Syracuse, 
N. ¥.: C. W. Bardeen. 50 cents. , 3 

Even in the field of spelling this work is new; but besides 
the words selected for drill, there is also a course of pro- 
nunciation, penmanship, and in the use of synonomous 
words, The alphabetical analysis embraces a simple and 
compushensive study of sound L pcecipies and_diacritical 
marking. The words are classed under several h . 
and this will help to impress them on the mind of the pu- 
pi, from the association in which they have been learned. 

he chapter on abbreviations is a valuable addition to the 

k, as is also that on biographical names. 


COMMUNION WINE, OR THE UNFERMENTED JUICE OF THE 
GRAPE THE MOST APPROPRIATE KIND OF WINE FOR THE 
LORD’s SUPPER. By Rev. P. Anstadt, A.M. York, Pa. 
79 pp. 25 cents. 


Many Christian temperance people are at a loss to see 
how the duty of total abstinence can be taught from the 
example of Christ on the basis of the so-called ‘‘ one-wine”’ 
theory, which insists that Christ made and drank intoxi- 
eng * ty and used it in the institution of the Holy Sup- 
per. The author has given an extended discussion of the 
subject of Bible wines, and undertakes to prove that the 
moral considerations are overwhelmingly in favor of the 
use of the unfermented wine at the Holy Supper. 


THE MT. VERNON QUARTERLY. Nos. 3 and 4. Edited by 
George McVickers. Philadelphia, 1115 Mt. Vernon St. : 
F. Lizzie Pierce. 30 cents per No. 


New and original selections are a feature of this work, 
which include humorous, pathetic, and dialectic pieces in 
poetry and prose, and dialogues and dramatic sketches, 
suitable alike for schools or academies, the poster, Sunday- 
school, or other en‘ertainments. It is a publication which 
<n once thoroughly known, will certainly become pop- 
ular. 


MIND IN NATURE. Volume L, March, 1885—February, 
1886. Chicago, 171 Washington St.: The Cosmic Pu 
lishing Co. $1.25. 

When this magazine was started in 1885, for psychical re- 
search, the field open to it appeared at first sight stony and 
repellant, but it has proved rich and fertile, and the conse- 
quence is it fills a niche unquestionably its own. The pres- 
ent book comprises all the numbers of the first volume, and 
contains many valuable articles of a psychical nature from 
the pens of some of the most advanced students of psy- 
chology in the country, among whom are noticed such 
names as John Alden, Prof. James D. Butler, Prof. W. F. 
Barrett, Bishop Coxe, Prof. John Frazer, A. Reeves Jack- 
son, Prof. R. U. Piper, James P. Root, Prof. David —. 
Prof Soule, Helen E. Starrett, H.W. Thomas, D.D., Dr. E. 
P. Thwing, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and others. These arti- 
cles are written upon all departments of psychology, and 
form a volume of valuable contributions on this science. 
Its typography is excellent, and is executed on a fine qualit 
of paper. It is neatly bound in dark green cloth, with yel- 
low edges. 





A GRADED METHOD FOR ORAL INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. By M. D. Mungan. St. Louis, Mo.: H. I 
Ingerson & Co. 20 cts. 

There is more in this book that its title indicates, for, be- 
sides presenting a method and giving suggestions, it is a 
scientific text-book on grammar, free from all technicalities, 
except those which have been found useful in teaching lan- 
guage. The practical side of the subject is complete and 
carefully developed, all ungrammatical sentences being 
classified under topics where the constructions are ex- 

lained and illustrated.’ A special feature is the diagrams 
or explaining on the blackboard the construction of sen- 
tences. Grammar teaching by this method is certain to 
produce good results. 


GENERAL ScHooL, LAws OF THE STATE OF NEW YORE. 
Compiled by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Hon. A. 8. Draper. 


On May 28, 1886, an act was passed by the legislature of 
of this state, that the superintendent be authorized to have 
printed for distribution among the schools of the state, two 
thousand copies of the laws relating toschools. The result 
is a book of over a 150 pages, containing all the laws relat- 
ing to superintendents, commissioners, finances, districts, 
meetings, the qualification, etc., of school‘officers, taxes, 
libraries, free schools, normal and nautical schools, etc. 
The book is bound in pamphlet form and has a very accu- 
rate index added. 


OUTLINES, TABLES, AND SKETCHES IN UNINED STATEs HiIs- 
ToRY. By S. Laura Ensign. Cedar Falls, Iowa: Pub- 
lished by the Author. 25 cts. 


These outlines, for the purposes of study, have been 
divided into four periods ; 1, the aboriginal ; II, that of dis- 
covery and exploration ; III., the colonial ; IV., the national. 
The aboriginal period includes the times of the Mound 
Builders and Indians, and the discovery of America by the 
Northmen. The period of discovery and exploration com- 
mences with the voyage of Columbus, and deals with the 
various expeditions by the Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, 
Enulish, French, etc. The colonial period dates from the 
settlement of Virginia by the English, and rehearses the 
events which happened throughout the country, including 
the wars, rebellions, treaties, forms of government, growth 
of industries, etc., until after the French and Indian War. 
Then commences the period of nationality, which really 
embraces four distinct eras; the revolutionary, tliat of 
organization and development, the civil war, and the time 
of reconstruction and present development. ‘The work is 
especially arranged for advanced classes, but its methods 
can be easily modified to suit any grade, It contains twent 
suv gestions for the teacher, which might be followed wit 
good results. 


S1x WEEKS’ PREPARATION IN READING C&SAR. By James 
M. Whiton, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 45 cents. 
There are two parts to this book, the first designed as a 

preparation or an introduction to the study, and the second 

as a handbook for everyday reference by beginners. It is 
adapted especially for use with Allen and Greenough’s, 

Gildersleeve’s, or Harkness’s grammars, and everything, ex- 

cept the paradigms, for which either of these text-books 

needs to be consulted, is brought to the student’s attention, 

In Part I, much consideration has been paid to inflectional 


en with remarks on their force ; while rules of - 
tax, examples and exercises for translation, are in 
7 menengions W> out. In Part II. are hints in 

gesar, and in the order of words, with examples of the 
formation of deriviti verb synopses, a short vocabulary, 
specimens of examination pers, and a list of idiomatic 


memory. The arrangement 
of the book throughout is neat and compact, and the print- 
ing and binding are excellent. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-THIRD CONVOCATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, JULY 7-8-9 
1885. Henry R. Pierson, Chancellor of the Board of 
Regents. 

The report of the Board of Regents really includes this 
— of the convocation, but these proceedings have been 
published in a separate volume, ing a book of about 
three hundred pages. It contains not only the business 
transacted, but verbation reports of all papers read, with 
the names of the authors. All subjects pertaining to edu- 
cational matters were discussed, and thus this volume is 
one of the most valuable contributions to educational liter- 
ature of the year. 


Easy L&ssons IN FRENCH. According to the Cumulative 
Method. By Adolphe Dreyspring. New York, 1-3-5 Bond 
St.: D. Appleton & Co. 70 cts. 


The same system of lessons has been retained in this 
volume as were a feature of the author’s former work, 
** Easy Lessons in German.” By the plan upon which this 
system is based the normal] phases of the language are first 
presented. Then follow the selection of elementary ma- 


terial with special reference to what is usually in sight, the 


development of the first needs of s h as manifest in 
simple queries, and a gradual unfolding of the language, 
as special features for the formation of a comprehensive 
vocabularly. By these means the narrative power of speech 
is made superior over the volitive. As an aid to the lessons 
illustrations have been added, thus teaching the foreign 
word directly in connection with the object itself. The whole 
of the teaching is almost exclusively by dialogue ; and in the 
matter of verbs, moods and tenses by this method acquire 
a new significance for the beginner, wholly different from 
that of long and tiresome conjugations of the entire verb at 
onetime. For the benefit of teachers who are not familiar 
with these methods, there are a number of introductory 
suggestions, besides a key to pronunciation. Besides these 
there are a number of suggestions scattered throughout the 
book, useful alike to pupils and teachers. 


THE NATIONAL ADVANCED SPEAKER. Edited and Compiled 
af — E. Branch. New York: Baker & Taylor. 


All that the title implies, this speaker is ;—national, for 
almost every selection, prose or verse, contains an under- 
lying sentiment of patriotism; and advanced, for all the 
selections are especially adapted to advanced thought and 
power of delivery. Not only have the great orators an 
writers been drawn upon for its pages but its contents also 
include selcctions from modern and contemporaneous per- 
sonages whose writings merit, though they have 
not all as yet attained fame. As a result, the contents are 
natural, intelligent, effective, timely, and interesting, and 
short enough for general delivery in high schools, colleges, 
etc., besides presenting a varied range of style, power, and 
sentiment. There is an introductory chapter of instructions 
to speakers, and an appendix of words of difficult pronun- 
ciation. The book contains about three hundred pages, is 
well printed, and is strongly bound in cloth. 


TRANSFORMED. By 
Y. Crowell & Co. 
To the selfish and indifferent who go about the world in a 

“Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ spirit, this book may seem 

ot gee rere = hardly, for the writer knows how 

to be entertaining; but to those who appreciate the pur- 
pose of the book, and to those who have tasted the pleasure 

of “‘ lending a hand,” it will bring a fuller enjoyment, a 

wish to take the writer by the hand and thank her for the 

good seed she has been permitted tosow. 

The subject of the story, a young 1 just graduated 

from a fashionable school, has plenty of money and every 

opportunity for a brilliant career in society and a grand 
matrimonial climax. But being conscientious on some 

ints that ‘‘ society ’’ quite ignores, she marks out a course 
or herself that runs somewhat counter to that of her so- 
ciety friends, and having a heart capable of being touched 
with other people’s sufferings, she finds her time for mere 
selfish enjoyment somewhat limited. Chief of these de- 
mands upon her sympathies is the case of a most destitute 
and degraded family in whom exists scarcely a trace of 
anything above mere animal existence in filth and wretch- 
edness. In spite of the entreaties of friends and relatives, 
and the repulsiveness of the scenes to be endured by fas- 
tidious nerves, she begins a work of transformation, of 
whose far-reaching effects she never dreams, and is as 
much surprised years afterwards when she meets with 
some striking evidences of the good her work has wrought, 
as will be the reader of the story, should he go and do 
likewise. The magnitude of the wave that a little influence 
in the right direction will start is frequently astonishing— 
perhaps use of their rarity. The book, besides being 

— aining, is very suggestive of ways and means of use- 

ness, 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT FULTON, AND A HISTORY OF STEAM 
NAVIGATION. By Thomas W. Knox. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

This is at once an entertaining biography of a genuine 
Yankee boy and man, and an equally entertaining account 
of the progress of inventiou as applied to steamboats, from 
= earliest ideas on the subject to the latest modern inven- 

ons. 

Every American boy will be alive to the career of youn 
Fulton, and just at this time a greatly augmented interes 
will attach to the chapters which treat_so cleverly and ac- 
curately the recent acq xisitions of the Great Powers in the 
matter of naval armament. All the boys want this book. 


THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND. 1580-1643. By Samuel 
Adams Drake. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 


Fay Huntington. New York: Thomas 
$1.25. 


This interesting book tells how the old Breton and Nor- 
man fishermen first came their adventurous way to er- 
ica, seeking the wealth of cod fish found along the coast ; 
and afterward came Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, of whom every school-boy knows. Then Gosnold 


came and founded his colony; and, in turn, others of the 
early discoverers. Their various adventures are told here 





in a way to give them fresh interest for all who are familiar 
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with the history of New England, and to awaken a 
curiosity in those who have not already dipped Pa 
romantic story of those times. 

The intention of the book is to meet the want of brief, 
compact, and handy manuals of the popieainas of our 
country. It occupies a place between the and lesser 
histories, and aims so to condense or eliminate from the 
exhaustive narrative as to give it greater vitality, and so 
to extend and elucidate what the school history too often 
leaves obscure. So when teachers have a particular topic 
before them, it is intended that a chapter on the same sub- 
ject be read to fill out the bare outlines of the common 
school text-book. 

It is an admirable idea, admirably carried out. 


THE AGE CF ELECTRICITY FROM AMBER-SOUL TO TRELE- 
PHONE. By Park Benjamin, Ph.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 


This little book is not a technical one, nor is it addressed 
to the professional electrician. Itis simply an effort to pre- 
sent the leadiog principles of electrical science, and the 
sto: he their more important applications, in a plain and 
rea e@ way. 

So many conflicting claims have been laid to every new 
invention or discovery iu electrical science, that the author 
of this book needs to evidently he is—thoroughly in- 
formed, in order to present the facts without 
bias. e has gathered his material from a wide field, and 

resents it in a manner sure to attract all readers that are 
mbued with the spirit of the present day. 


SELECTIONS FROM SCHILLER’s LYRICAL PoEMs. Edited, 
with Notes and Memoir of Schiller, by E. J. Turner, 
M.A., and KE. D. A. Morshead, M.A. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 65 cents. 


This little book does not aim at completeness. It is a 
selection, and within limits definitely marked by the neces- 
sities of its purpose of use in school teaching. The conse- 
quent restrictions extend also to the notes, which have 
been given only when they seemed necessary or helpful for 
a right understanding of the passage. 

The accompanying memoir is a summary of the main 
episodes in hiller’s career, and of the circumstances 
under which his ater poems were produced. 

The book is excellently well adapted for the subject in 
view, and is one of the best of its kind for school use. 


LECTURES IN THE TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR KINDERGART- 
rae By Elizabeth P. Peabody. Boston: D. C. Heath 
0. 

This book contains My lectures, the first of which, being 
delivered in Boston in 1872, was one of the earliest agencies 
in interesting the people of that city in kindergarten edu- 
cation. The other lectures have been durin: 
ears addressed to the training classes for kindergartners in 

ton and othercities. They unfold the idea which, as the 
author says in her preface, ‘‘ though old as Plato and Aris- 


nine or ten 


d| totle, and set forth more or less practically from Comenius 


to Pestalozzi, was for the first time embodied in an adequate 
system by Froebel.”” The second lecture deals with the 
natural exemplification of this idea in the nursery, and the 
following lectures treat its further development and vari- 
ous relations. A number of useful psychological observa- 
tions are appended, drawn from the author’s own experi- 
ence, 

The books are multiplying rapidly now-a-days that 
teachers are glad to have, but this seems to be among the 
indispensable ones. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Thirtieth Annual Catalogue of the Columbia Male and Female 
High School, 1885-86. D. G. Fentom, A. M., Principal. 


Course of Study for the Primary and Grammar Schools of Tulare 
County, California. C. H. Murphy, County Superintendent. 


Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1885. Catvin Patterson, Superintendent, 


Seventeenth Annual Report of State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion of South Carolina, 1885, Hon. A. Coward, Superintendent. 


General School Laws of the State of New York. Compiled b 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. A. 3. 
Draper. 

Annual of the Jamestown Union School and Collegiate Insti- 
tute, 1885-86,—1886-/. Samuel G. Love, Superintendent. 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the Missouri State Normal School, 


Third District. Cape Girardeau, Mo., 1885-6, Richard UC. Norton, 
LL.D., President. 


Catalogue and Circular of the Troy (Pa.) Graded and High 
School, 1886. Daniel Fieischer, A.M., Principal. 


Catalogue of Phillips Academy. Andover, Mass., June, 1886. 
Cecil F. P. Bancroft, Ph.D., Principal. 


yo of the Academic Department_of the Union Free 
Ghee! ratoga Springs, N. Y., 1885-6. J. Edman Massee, - 
rincipal. 


A New Philosophy of the Sun. 
Chautauqua Soci 


A Paper read before the 
y of History and Natural Science, by Henry 


Raymond Kogers, M. D., Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Twenty-First Annual Report of the Rut; Scientific School, 
New Brunswick, J., 1885, Merrill ward Gates, Ph.D., 


L.L. D., President. 


A Catholic View of Education in the United States. A paper 
by J. C. Curtin, Editor of The New York Tablet. No. 24 of the 
— enztes ot Papers on Education. New York: E. Steiger & Co. 
20 pp. 3 cents. 


Fourth Annual Catalogue of the Iuka Normal Institute, Missis- 
sippi, 1886-87. H. A. Dean, A.M., Principal and Pro 


prietor. 
Inspector’s Report on the Public Schools in Durham Inspecto- 
rate and Port Hope, Canada, from June 30, 1884, to July 1, 1886, 


W. E. Tilley, Inspector. 


Papers by Principal E. H. Cook, Principal of the Potsdam Nor- 
mal and Training School, N. Y.: “Systematic Habit in Education,” 
and ** The Study of Civics in our Public Schools.” 

Scheme Number Two for Reducing School Bills. Arthur Hinds, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. 

Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Louisana, i854-85. Hon, Warren Easton, State Super- 
intendent. 


The Laws in Relation to Free Public Schools in Mississippi. 
Hon. J. R. Preston, Scate Superintendent of Education. 


Catalogue of the Officeys and Students of Ru 3 Coll at 
New Brunswick, N. J,, 1885-86. Merrill Edw Gates, Ph.D.. 
LL.D., President. 

Report of the Governor of Idaho to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, 1885. Hon. Edward A. Stevenson, Governor. 


Report of the State School Commissioner of Georgia, 1883-4. 
Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, Commissioner. 
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- | & Ze Ow 
For Preserving Restoring & Beau tifying the 
COMPLEXION, 
FOR REMOVING SUNBURN, TAN,FRECKLES,| : 
PIMPLES, SALLOWNESS, BLOTCHES &c. : 
ThePleasantest & most Reliable Article inuse for theToilet] : 


:| CHAMPLIN MFG CO, 
LABORATORY.BROOKLYN. OFrica 
NEW YORK. 


Successors to CHAMPLIN & CO.BUFFALO,N.Y. 
75 CENTS. : 
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A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION TO ALL. 


The want of a beautifier which is absolutely harmless, and 
which, while making good-looking people into beautiful ones, and 
severely plain persons to look quite attractive, is at the same time re- 
moving pimply and other disfigurements, is supplied by ‘“CHAMPLIN’sS 


.\ 
y 


| 
—\—~A\— 
— 

’ 


. 


Liquip PEaRL,” which for over twenty years has been under test. \\ 

In addition to testimonials from the distinguished ladies whose VY) 
portraits are here given, we have equally favorable ones from other yn 

any “ : celebrities ; such as Agnes Ethel, Jane Coombs, Mis, Carrie Jamison, CHARL'TE THOMPSON: ()) 

“ With pleasure we speak Fannie Francis, Nellie Mortimer, Annie M. Clark, Mary W. Cary, “Consider it the best cos- ve 
of its superior merits. We Mary Annie Vincent, Minnie Cummings, as well as a great number VK 









have used it with entire sat- . : " A ° 
isfaction. Jessie, Victoria from ladies whose names we cannot use, they being in private life. 
and Rosina Vokes.”’ (Any of the letters from those namgp herein ean be seen at our New York office.) 

Free from Acids, Leads, or any deleterious substance whatever. 
Costs 3 to 5 times as muchas other preparations. Hence its superior- CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID PEARL driv 
ity and great popularity in the higher circles. way everyting thet mare 

“ ‘© on complexion, and adds the Tints of the Lily 

Of all druggists and perfumers at 75 cents for Extra Large Bottle. and the Blush of the Rose to the plainest 

(50 cents for old, small size, if any yet in the hands of a few druggists.) face. 

Applied to the NECK ARMS and 
HANDS, it gives an appearance of graceful 
rotundity and engaging plumpness, as well as 
pearly, blooming beauty. 


_ 





Its ily removes Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, 
Pimples, Sallowness, Blotches, etc., leaving 
the skin soft and fair, and adds great beauty 
to the complexion. Used by Actresses, 
Singers and Ladies of Fashion to create that 
distingue appearance so much admired by all. 

By its use the roughest skin is made to ri- 
vai the pure, radiant texture of Youthful 
Beauty. 
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LADIE Living jp vemstoceetions whesveus goods mag act be just now on sale . Send us an Express Qo.’s Money Order for $1.50 and we will deliver to any address you care to use, free of express charges to your nearest 
office, 2 large sized bottles ( white, or one pink if desired), 80 boxed that none can guessitscontents. In such cases address, stating Town, County, State, Cuampiin Meo. Co,, 115 Fulton St, N.Y. 
‘o many points we can send one bottle at 75 cts. Write us. Always name the paper you saw this in. 


Trade Supplied by C. N. Crittenton, Wholesale Agent, 115 Fulton Street, New York. 








Book AGENTS WANTED. for =r 7° Ly 8%, 


{ Hlichest AWARD PLATFORM ECHOES |© 0. fo S10 


HEART, metsburg, lowa, incorpoimed, with a paid-up capital of 
GOLD MEDAL , By John B, Gough, « | Beeciertisiccteass ta toss in fowas tan Be 
Overail the aa G 





competitorsat the World's kota, and Neb., bot! Primctpal and Interest Guar 
E New Orleans, at His last and crowning life work, brim full of Geting tee anteed, Also 6 per cent. nture Bonds (ob) 
wohR atl mannfacourers ‘of note Eg a a uf of the Gempeny),renning lo pears, secured Me 
competed. committee Of ex- ‘and Death of Rev. LYMAN AB- | !0ams deposited with the Mercantile Trust Oo, 
-— superior qua 1000 ae, & ptf ‘and Women. 9100 | N. ¥. It iso issues Demand Certificates of Depositaté 
Weed Ladicr Ps made. mo Aindrance as we | Per cent_interest. Write for pamphiet and re 
inching” te be He E Brtra and ra . Write for circulars ome Office, Emmetsburg, lowe. - 
no acid, or ingredients in- eA. D. WORTHINGTON & CO. Hartford, E. 8. Ormsby, Pres., 1560 Nassau St. BR. a, 








McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, 


Curmes awp Peats for CHURCRES 

SCHOOLS, &c. Send for Price and 

logue. Address, H. MoSHANE & OO. 
tion this paper. Ma 






BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
Of any kind, send stamp to A; w. oy AP; 
Dayton, Ohio, for large iflustra ! 

hand BICYCLES taken In evohanae. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated 


beetets 














Stheleather. 
passione geri 
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IS THERE, 


Anything so perfectly dis- 
agreeable, so destructive of 
domestic concord, as a bil- 
tous man in the house? 
Biliousness is caused by 
temporary torpidity of the 
liver and bowels, and can 
readily be cured if prompt 
and faithful use be made 
of that Fifty-Year-Old 
and celebrated Cathartic 


SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE PILLS! 


PURELY VEGETABLE, THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 
AND ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 





DR. SCHENCK’S Book on Consumption, 
Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia sent free 


DR. J, H. SCHENCK & SON, Philada., Pa. 


R. H. MACY&CO., 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th &t., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





SOLE AGENTS POR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


RED STAR BRAND 


WONDERFUL WEARING 
VELYETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS CUNEQUALLED COLOR AND 

FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 

TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE 

ONLY GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL EXHIBITION AT VIENNA IN 1873, 
PARIS 1878, NICE 1883. 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FACTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 
DIFFERENT COLORS, 


PRICE, 74 CENTS 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Y‘ Costumes 
of Finest fabrick 









LEWANDO'S 


FRENE DYEING AND 


CLEANSING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
17 Temple Fi Place, | Fifth Ave. » cor, OW. W. 4th St. 


ton, U. 8. A 


Price List cent oan 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING 


(As Used in Actual Business.) 


Arranged for Graded ani High Schools, 


Price, $1 50; Introduction price to Schools and 
Teachers, $1.'0. Sample copies sent at Introduc- 
tion price. Money refunded if not sa ry. 
Second edition now ready. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Vewberne, N.C. 





‘THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 





A Good Hotel. 

The Grand Union Hotel, opposite the 
Grand Central Depot in New York City, is 
conveniently located for the accommoda- 
tion of travelers. I1t is an excellent place 
for visitors, as it is near the depot and 
easy of access from all parts of the city. 
The accommodations are of the first order 
—the rates are low, the rooms are ample 
and commodious, and the attendants 
courteous and polite. It enjoys a 
bares cheery is worthy of its popularity. 

spsie Enterprise. 


There has recently issued from the 
of Messrs. A. Lovell & Co. a little boo 
‘The Philosophy of Words,” which com- 
bines elements of so universal interest, 
that it is very aptly termed ‘‘a book for 
everybody.” Pro‘. Max Muller, the emi- 
nent Y philoiogist, says that he has recom- 
mended it to the va men of Oxford 
University. R. Stoddard, writing in 
the Mail and Express, praises the bvok in 
the highest terms, and declares that a vast 
amount of information, an intimate ,prac- 
tical knowledge of the classic and modern 
tongues, and a marked originalty of 
thought combine to make Prof. Garlanda’s 
book of universal interest and sterling 
worth. 


“This world is all a cattle show,” says 
the poet. No, no, 1 meana floating shoe. 
Sho! no I don’t. “This world is all a 
fleeting show.” That's it exactly, just as 

the poetry man wrote it. Those poet fel- 
lows must make a rafi of money, slinging | ¥ 
off such easy-going sentiment ; but as to 
the sentiment here expressed, I must put 
in a demurrer at one oint. When thi 
eins aya says “all” I must correct 

him. No, not ‘alla acting show.” There 


nded on, for instance, there is the Old 
Reliable, Great American Tea Co., of 31 
Vesey street, New York, whose promises 
may always be implicitly relied upon ; and 
whose tea and coffee have an unfailing 
quality : nd fragrance not to be surpa 
in the trade, not to speak of the beautiful 
presents which they give — with every 
purchase. I advise you to call and verify 
these remarks. 


Among the books which the opening 
school season has brought forward for the 
consideration of teachers, are three of 
marked interest, from the press of Van 
Antwerp, Bragg, & Co.: he Elements 
of Pedagogy,” by Emerson E. White, 
LL.W., Superintendent of Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools, is a thorough and practical 
discussion of the science and art of school 
education ; ‘‘ McGuffey’s Word List,” con- 
tains more than ten thousand words from 
McGutffey’s Primer and Readers, arranged 
in lessons, with pronunciation carefully 
indicated ; ‘‘ Eclectic Language Lessons,” 
by M E. Thalheimer, i is designed to accus- 
tom children to a correct use of the ele- 
mentary forms of speech, with as little 
reference as possible to the technicalities 
of grammar, 

The new catalogue just issued by this 
house is very complete, finely illustrated, 
and free to teachers and school officers. 


It sometimes happens, in the course of 
human events, that a good and desirable 
school will stand in need of a teacher. 
And it has also been known to occur that 
a thoroughly competent teacher will be 
tempcrarily without a school. This being 
the case, there is abundant opportunity 
for the services of so reliable and efficient 
aschool bureau as the Albany Teachers’ 
Agency, of 508 Broadway, aay. ihe 
name of the managers, Messrs. W. A. 
Choate & Co., is in itself an advertisement 
of the excellent conduct of affairs. 


Robinson Crusoe’s Island ! 

The identity of which has so long been 
in question, has at last been located be- 
yond a doubt ; and all well-informed per- 
sons are now apprised of the fact that the 
spot with which so much romantic adven- 
ture has long been associated is none other 
than Staten Island off the coast of New 
Jersey. 

In this enchanting spot, the redoubtable 
Robinson disported among the frolicsome 
goats and the festive parrots of which his 
history tells. 

Here, also, be founded a many dyeing 
establishment, which has since becom 
famous, having passed into the: hands of 
Messrs. Barrett Nephews & Co., who 
have achieved such remarkable success in 


fabrics without ripping or injury. Their 
—— Nos. 5 and 7 John Street, New 
or 





are some things everlastingly to be de-| Acade 





Flor. [Jfforsmve on 


Tomer Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a th; 
soap may be made. I, therefore, Slee oe 


mend to ladies and tc the comm fener 
the employment of your pure ‘ rani iF 
soap over any adulterated crticie, 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








SILKS AND VELVETS. 
James MeCreery & Co., 


Have complete tative assort- 
ments of their FaLL IMrORTA- 
17 IONS in Silk and Velvet novelties, 
with the most appropriate textures for 
combinations. 

In Black Silks, they are showing very 
large stocks of the nes and Rng! ap- 
agp be very moderate prices. 

An examination is invited. 


Broadway and {ith St., 
YORE. 
STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS i¢ (0., 


6 and 7 John York. 





Dye, Clean and Refinish 
7/7 Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 
Goods receiv: ed and returned by mail and ex- 
press; also called for and delivered free within 
sity YY 

send for Circular and Price List. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
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; Super 
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rammar Grade, Ft. Collin 
Brincipaichip. kee ion, Mich., Lady 
; Musi Teacher, Carrollton, Miss., $700; Art ‘eacher, Clinton; Mo., $750 
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(Send postal for waneue 


?—We bag h more places during Sept. last 
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of good teachers, and the 
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AN’S EXCH 4y 
Ww OQ" Teachers’ Bureau. %& 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Supehee Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 


‘ms, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Churches. Also kkeepers, St« nographers, 


Copyists and to Business Firme. 
‘Address, oe Gtr) AnD CULVER, 





dyeing, cleaning, and refinishing the finest | and 





REST TEACHERS, 


AERA 
AND FOREIGN. 
aint yoevtee’ for Families, Schools, and 
—— without c 

Skilled 7 - supplied with Positions. 

Circulars of hools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School end! Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO 

American Schoo! Institute, 7 East 14th St. N.Y 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY,° “iSoosee™™ 


Syracuse, New York. 

The Best Agency for Employ. 
ers, Other th teing equal, is 
that which reisiers the largest 
number of oes. available and 
ssified candidates. 





Agen 

than 3080 ers, to each of 
whom is ed a sopaeese en- 
velop» contain ing PRotoenane, , tes 
timonials, and all lett pal. ange 


~4t, of indexiu 
lance will show wh ich 
of all these teachers are avai.ab'e for a particuier po- 
sition, and then a closer co: maparison from their envel- 
opes =. points out the Dest fitt d. Among tercher: 
recen q+ are two lady teach r3at Marshalitown, 
Iowa A udu and $6.0; her of mathematics, Siate 
Normal School, Peru, Neb., $i. 209 ; Bs pete High 
School, Auburn, N Y , $2 000, e' this which is 
& sample of many letters aioe iad : ‘*‘Evurra, N, Y., 
Sept. 2, 1886. Asa resultof a recent eS to you 
for ° seiepce teacher in our Free Aca: 
men 
— Allow me to express our mean app’ eciation 
. your mptness on the manif. st care taken ex- 
act 'y to fillour want. . V. KR. MERRILL, Supt.” 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


THE ALBANY, TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


jaune Assisis een in aie oak 

tions. Our ex'ensive SCHOOL a usi- 
ness affords us facilities for success- 
ful AGENCY DEPARTMENT at MUCH ees THAN 
THE USUAL CHA 


seve 
moment's 














Application Form and full to any 
address. Zee & a gers, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 


DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS: 
Southern School Agency. 


(ESTAB: ISHED 1850.) 
1, Procures CoMPETENT Teachers for Schools 
Families without 





. 2 Supplies 

TEACHERS see’ positions suitable 7 
pA. BR 4 Ww OOLWINE, Propr., oon | 
Cherry 8t., Nashville, Tenn. : 


y. epgage- 
been made with Mias Carrie. t Richardson, J 


Reliable _ Teachers 


Schools, Col- 
with Positions. 
to Parents. 


nts. 
‘School and 


si Bh Bt bet Broadway and ath Ave. 


a York City. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1 16 astor Place, New York City. 
W.D KERR, , —™, as. the season clos 8 we are 
glad to report to Cs ao unprecedented in- 
crease of business. ing the past year we have more 
than doub ed our registration, and have « cured tw'ce 
as many positions as oures .) previous year. In 
New York vo ne some. & e secured such vetect 

pene (81K 0 » Owego | (slow) Homer $i 26C 
enry (aiz088 Warwick ($I3'0 Raven watern 
¢ », Irvington »), ete, wi with scores of desir- 
avie tates, such as chair of Natural 
S-ience in Hixh chool, Louisville, Ky ($1500) 
sitions moar New Fork’ Ciy our advantages are 
alled; and we invie teacvers and trustees to call 
upon ‘us and” isspect our system of work. Send stamp 

for cireu ar, etc. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Supplies Superintendents, Colleges and Schools 
with competent teachers, in every department ; 
and assists Teachers in procuring suitable posi- 
tions. Circular a nd application form sent free 

A, B. FANNIN, Manager, 
Montgomery, Ala. 







and 
etc 











Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 
Business Transacted in Every 
Tz is an old and reliable 


1 in su ing te snd a. beh been un 
ry achers wit 
sitions ‘and schools = teac ore é <i 
our 


pine mess secured the Pro- 
ce in our University for Mr. 
woulo have given it 
aL ay Central Univer- 
ay 
,ANDI: Dis. 


jon form and list of 
ee atest: 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


sity of town, Bena for 
testimonials to 
Allentown, Pa. 





Introduces to co schools, and families, su 
perior Prufesso rincipals, nts, Tutors, 

and Governesses for every ee instruc- 
tion ; recomme: “arene 2 mere Call 
on or 


Mrs. M. NV UNG-EULTO 
America: a “Foreign Teacl 
- —_ ion Scuare, f New gen 


dey a er eiereaataet with 
“maieces pares ne vie ee 
®NDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS 








NO FEE 
Ey a 
' WR. £. AVERY, 
South | Amovican:-GG2e Je ek, 


New York 





